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The Greatness of the Nineteenth 
Century 


CHOLARSHIP is accustomed to great, evasive terms in cultural 

history, such as the Renaissance, the Middle Ages, the Hellen- 

istic world; and if occasional attempts are made to overthrow 

or shrink these concepts (efforts to define the Renaissance seem 
to want to abolish it), the giant phrases continue to hold their meaning 
and their excitement. Even smaller arcs of time may glow with the 
same intellectual zest. One can, for example, be a Miltonic expert, a 
student of the Enlightenment, or a specialist in the times of Chaucer. 
Enthusiasm of this kind creates those useful institutions, the Classical 
Association, the Chaucer Society, and the Mediaeval Academy of 
America. 

Has not the time arrived to admit the Nineteenth Century into the 
circle of these, rich, imaginative words? Not the Victorian Age only, 
not the Genteel Tradition, not the Triumph of the Bourgeoisie, not the 
Age of Imperialism alone, but the whole of the Nineteenth Century as 
a sweeping cultural term? The Age of Steam is almost as remote, in one 
sense, as the Age of Sail, and we ought to put it into order. Over half 
a hundred years have elapsed since Victoria peacefully died, and virtu- 
ally half a century has gone since Nicholas II was put to death; surely 
we can begin to see a great age in proper perspective and to salvage 
what we can of it before everything goes. Salvaging cannot be too 
soon begun. Bombing destroyed much; and in the United States nine- 
teenth-century domestic architecture disappears along the old-fash- 
ioned avenues of emptied homes in Chicago or Cleveland, Rochester 
or Detroit, where chain-stores, funeral homes, business colleges, and 
second-hand carlots crowd towards the curb, their neon lights blinding 
us to the few mansard roofs behind them. Photographers, who turn 
their cameras incessantly upon structures from the Greek revival, do 
not interest themselves in these stately dwellings except as examples of 
bad taste. 

This, however, is to digress from the central truth that the nineteenth 
century is one of the most brilliant cultural epochs in all history, 
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whether you measure by genius or by change. It belongs with the 
thirteenth, which some enthusiast once dubbed the greatest of cen- 
turies. It surpasses the Age of Enlightenment in the width of its many 
interests, the combination of theory and application it gives us. It has 
the scope and significance of the Age of Pericles, for surely the century 
of Beethoven, Goethe, Riemann, Darwin, Eads, Marx, Goya, Turner, 
Helmholtz, Lincoln, Hegel, and Pasteur does not have to pale its in- 
tellectual fires before even the Greeks, to the study of whom it devoted 
brilliant scholarship and critical acumen. 

If the greatness of the nineteenth century as an autonomous cultural 
unit has not been more commonly acclaimed, it is at least possible to 
see why. Obviously until now we have been too close to this magnifi- 
cent time to see it as it was. The antimacassars and the Biedermeier 
furniture have got in the way, the Albert Memorial and the operas of 
Meyerbeer are too loud, each in its own fashion. But time diminishes 
this disproportion, and we can now bestir ourselves to take juster 
measurements. 

Latterly intellectual fashion has been all for the seventeenth century, 
and this for at least two understandable reasons. One arises from the 
truth that a great many components of modernity — for example, the 
rudiments of modern science — appear in that age. Logically the study 
of origins should lead to curiosity about their results and so bring us 
straight to Huxley’s laboratory and Agassiz’s glaciers, but we leap over 
these things as too obvious, and worry about discontinuity and an ex- 
panding universe. The great work of the nineteenth-century men is 
taken for granted: an instance is the Mendelian theory. And a second 
reason for our disproportionate sympathy for the seventeenth-century 
men is that we feel they would understand our Weltschmerz, could 
they but know it, whereas the contemporaries of Victor Hugo or 
Manzoni could not. To make this come out we have to proclaim 
Kierkegaard and forget Schopenhauer, believe that Nietzsche was a 
wise man and Tennyson a foolish one, and prefer Bécklin’s Toteninsel 
to Seurat’s Ile de la Grande Jatte, and some of these things we do in a 
halfhearted way, and some we cannot bring ourselves to do. The 
despair of Pascal was a great and real despair, but who shall say whether 
it was greater than the despair of Leopardi or of Thomas Hardy? I do 
not know how to measure truth by amounts of misery, but let us not 
forget that the most philosophic emperor of that happiest of times, 
the Age of the Antonines, was of so melancholy a cast that all he could 
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say of life in his Meditations was: ‘You have made the voyage. Now 
get out.’ 

A third difficulty, unconnected with either symbolism or the seven- 
teenth century, is to know precisely when the nineteenth century 
ended and when it began. We have never agreed as to the end of a 
century, but if we content ourselves with calendar time, in terms of 
American history it is at least interesting to note that in 1800-01 Jef- 
ferson and Burr defeated the Federalists, whom we somehow persist- 
ently associate with wigs and knee breeches, and that this defeat marks 
the emergence of a popular, even a populist, faction, and the end of 
the dignified eighteenth-century world organized into rank and class. 
Dignity went out; democracy came in. At the other end of the arc 
McKinley and Roosevelt beat Bryan and Adlai Stevenson, and, upon 
the death of McKinley at the hands of a nineteenth-century assassin 
in 1901, Roosevelt and the twentieth century captured the White 
House. The doctrine of Montesquieu about the balance of powers 
faded before the ebullience of the Big Stick, publicity became an organ 
of government, and Herbert Croly’s The Promise of American Life 
turned into the gospel of a new dispensation. 

This, however, is to see the nineteenth century in terms of an Ameri- 
can parochialism, and I, for one, would prefer to read the century as 
stretching from violence to violence — from the French Revolution 
of 1789 to the Russian Revolution of 1917. In the one case that last 
relic of the Middle Ages, the divine right of kings, left Western Europe 
forever; in the other, the divine right of kings departed from Eastern 
Europe, and thereafter the scanty Occidental prong of the greatest 
land mass in the world was to live its life more and more under the 
shadow of Asia, as Western Europe declined and Communist Russia 
increased in power and urgency from 1917 to the present. Neither 
the Marshall Plan nor the North Atlantic Treaty Organization could 
restore the splendid empires of the French, the Dutch, the Germans, 
the Spanish, and the British after 1945. Nineteenth-century imperial- 
ism became one with Nineveh and Tyre. 

Whether one chooses the one set of brackets or the other, what an 
extraordinary set of inventions, discoveries, applications, and theories 
present themselves! The steam engine, the railway, the steamship, the 
submarine, the streetcar, the subway, the automobile are creations 
of the nineteenth century. So are the motion picture and wireless; so, 
too, is photography; so are the skyscraper, the mechanical reaper, the 
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modern steel mill, the modern textile factory; electric power and the 
electric light (and of course the cable car); the use of gas for illumina- 
tion; the rotary press; the steel engraving and the electroplate; the 
breech-loading rifle and a variety of other instruments of destruction, | 
including the Gatling gun and the torpedo; the modern rocket; the 
coupon bond; postage stamps; the cheap newspaper and the cheap 
magazine; the public library; education at the cost of the state; and 
heaven knows what advances in medicine and surgery, including of 
course the principle of asepsis and the discovery of anaesthesia. Dar- 
winian evolution and the Mendelian doctrine of the genes; the germ 
theory; the x-ray; non-Euclidean geometry; the statement of the prin- 
ciples of thermodynamics; most of modern chemistry — the mind 
grows dizzy before this brilliant procession, as more and more novel- 
ties — the typewriter, the fountain pen, the Dewey decimal system in 
libraries, modern telescopes, modern microscopes — crowd into view. 
One apologizes for so elementary a device as this casual listing, found 
in any historical textbook, but as so often happens, the elementary 
things sometimes get overlooked. No century in the history of man- 
kind is more charged with restless intellectual energy. 
This same gigantic energy conditions the bad taste of the nineteenth 
century — that is, of the Victorian world, the Second Empire, and the 
generation of General Grant. We who demand plain surfaces are ap- 
palled at the scrollwork, the jigsaw festoons, the carpenter’s frenzy, 
the anarchy of lines that lead nowhere, of whorls that enclose nothing 
except smaller whorls, the imitativeness that turns iron into wood, tin 
into silver, brass into ormolu, and confounds all the properties of mate- 
rials by pretending that everything is something else. Who that has 
looked at a catalogue of the Crystal Palace or at pictures of the build- 
ings at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition does not wonder at the 
hardihood of a race that could survive in this wilderness, this jungle? 
Genre painting in the period fills every inch of the canvas with some- 
thing or other; historians of sculpture are hard put to it to distinguish 
genius in the age, crowded as genius is by weeping willows in stone, 
funerary urns in iron, mausoleums, memorials, and gigantic and fraud- 
ulent fagades. As if this were not enough, brick railway stations 
pretend to be mediaeval cathedrals, banks are fronted like the tombs 
of the Pharaohs, and a business block imitates a Renaissance palace. 
I do not dwell upon the various attachments affixed to female costume. 
We murmur something about eclecticism, syncretism, exclusiveness for 
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the masses, but what is all this except the vigorous expression of endless 
curiosity, a search into every nook and corner of past cultures to find 
out and bring home the triumphs of other times? Victorian eclecticism 
has the superabundant energy of the Baroque, of which, indeed, it is 
in some sense the heir. 

Some part of this eclecticism springs in an upside-down way from 
the diminishing centrality of the classical inheritance. Up to the 
French Revolution most nations, including Russia, proudly faced back- 
ward to Greece and Rome, France acquiring a consulate and the 
Americans taking on a senate and a praesens or president. But the rest- 
less energy of the century, expressed as scholarship, as archaeology, 
as discovery, as anthropology, as commerce, as imperialism steadily 
shrunk the sphere of Hellenism, of Roman law, and of the Judaic tradi- 
tion. The fateful success of Champollion in deciphering the Rosetta 
Stone opened the door to a widening and deepening of ancient history 
in Asia, in Africa, and in the New World. The indebtedness rather 
than the originality of Greece became a matter of debate, and the ex- 
cavation of triumphs of art in the Fertile Crescent, along the Nile, in 
Asia Minor, or in Central America diminished the uniqueness of Hellas 
and of Israel. Archaeology at Crete or Troy not only showed that 
brave men and excessively modern women were living before Aga- 
memnon and Helen, but that modern plumbing had been laid on, 
fifteen hundred years or more before Christ. Scholarship also pro- 
claimed the wisdom of the Hindu, the Chinese, and the Japanese and 
discovered other canons of art than those of Sir Joshua Reynolds; and 
movements of taste, whether labeled romanticism, the quest for the 
exotic, decadence, primitivism, or the alienation of the artist from so- 
ciety, found virtue in Africa, in subjects from the South Seas, in 
Japanese prints, in concepts of representation and non-representation 
that not only had nothing to do with Phidias but that by and by came 
to prefer archaic Athenian work to the blameless beauty of the age of 
Praxiteles and its successors. The great century was in truth over- 
whelmed and embarrassed by the revelation of its cultural inheritances 
— the cult of the North (as in Wagner’s music dramas), the cult of 
the Slav (as in the vogue of Russian fiction), the cult of the Indian (as 
in Latin-American poetry and the twentieth-century Dartmouth Col- 
lege Library murals). Classicism was no longer a Golden Milestone. 
Henry Adams lamented diversity; and though he measured change 
from his poem to the Virgin and not from the funeral oration of 
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Pericles, he found cultural pluralism characteristic of his time. He 
must have known: he thought of himself as a child of the eighteenth 
century. 

Attempts to get this kaleidoscopic period into focus have not been 
lacking. One such is to accuse it of materialism and mercantilism. 
Tender-minded persons, unhappy before the Rothschilds or the 
Rockefellers, delineate the age as if the Ruggiero of Ingres’ painting 
somehow failed to come in time to rescue the shrinking Angelica of 
culture from the bleak rock of bargain-and-sale. They declare that 
the tremendous triumph of science and invention proved to be a great 
betrayal of the humane tradition. Science, for them, is materialism; 
invention supports the internecine warfare of captains of industry. 
The dreadful thing in the nineteenth century is Hudson the Railway 
King, the four hundred French families, various German Aktien- 
gesellschaften, and the gaudy imitation palaces of Senator Clark and 
his kind at Newport or along Fifth Avenue. The palaces were cer- 
tainly built, the ruthlessness existed (read Balzac, or Trollope’s The 
Way We Live Now), the materialism is dramatized in the famous 
Bradley Martin ball. 

But this, in some measure, misreads history by laying emphasis all 
on one side. It not only forgets the real foundations of the Hanseatic 
cities and the fortunes of the Medici, the income of the bishopric of 
Durham and the competition between Venice and Genoa in their 
palmiest days, it does something less than justice to Senator Clark and 
his kind. Who supported the Chicago Art Institute? Who gave the 
National Gallery to the nation? Who created Stanford and the 
University of Chicago, the Guggenheim Foundation and many an- 
other instrument of like kind? God, according to legend, told John 
D. Rockefeller to give his money to the University of Chicago; in 
what ways does the revelation differ from that vouchsafed to Jeanne 
d’Arc or Peter the Hermit? I read in the dispassionate Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that the fifteenth-century Fuggers were ‘interested in silver 
mines in Tirol and copper mines in Hungary, while their trade in 
spices, wool and silk extended to almost all parts of Europe’ and I learn 
that ‘their wealth enabled them to make large loans to the German 
king . . . and . . . contributed largely to the election of Charles V. 
to the imperial throne.’ Conceivably Mark Hanna and the Duc de 
Morny are not as original as men believe. Let us try to define the cen- 
tury in some deeper way. 
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It was, we are told, the century of the middle class. The middle 
class eventually captured the French Revolution and sustained the 
control of revolutions at least until 1917. The beerage married the 
peerage. The haute bourgeoisie turned out the Bourbons and brought 
in the Citizen King. In Germany the Zollverein proved to be the 
practical expression of middle-class philosophy — read Pfizer’s Brief- 
wechsel zweier Deutschen and learn how the Hohenzollerns are mirac- 
ulously burgher kings, or at least potentially so. And the supposition 
that the nineteenth century is par excellence the era of the middle class 
receives indirect and emphatic support in the scorn of Byron, Gautier, 
Flaubert, Ibsen, and, mirabile dictu, William Dean Howells, for the 
unfortunate and unenlightened taste of the bourgeoisie. 

But softly, softly. The historic duty of the middle class is to be al- 
ways rising. It was rising in the eighteenth century — witness senti- 
mental comedy and the theories of Diderot. It was rising in the seven- 
teenth century — hence the overthrow of Charles I. It was rising in 
the Elizabethan period — read Louis Wright’s book on middle-class 
culture in that same Elizabethan age. It was rising in Henry VIII's 
time — hence the despoliation of the monasteries and, elsewhere, the 
interest of ‘adventurers’ in America. We have just seen it rising in 
the case of the fifteenth-century Fugger family. I read that in Europe 
vernacular drama was occasioned by the prosperity of the guilds, those 
distinctive expressions of a rising middle class. It is, of course, theoreti- 
cally possible that this perpetual rising reached its climax in Victoria’s 
jubilee in 1887, but as I also learn that the predicament of the American 
labor movement is that it is today essentially and hopelessly enamored 
of middle-class comfort, I am not persuaded that the many middle- 
class characteristics of the nineteenth century notably distinguish it 
from centuries before and since its time. 

Historians rightly make much of the nation-state and the rivalries 
of nationalism, racism, and imperialism as part of the foundations of 
the nineteenth century. The facts are undeniable. The French Revo- 
lution in a sense created the very peoples it sought to liberate; and the 
Romantic Movement, by its appeals to racial pasts so vague that they 
were malleable (in the Balkans, if there was no local Homer, national 
epics were obligingly manufactured), was to lure nations into thinking 
with their blood. Unification movements in Italy and Germany are 
there for all men to see; and in the name of race or folk or nation or 
patriotism the world grew increasingly fragmentary as Holland and 
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Belgium split, the Scandinavias became independent states, Iceland 
broke off from Denmark, succession states in the old Austro-Hungar- 
ian empire made the map look like a bed quilt, and in Latin America 
colonies set up in business for themselves. Young Germany, Young 
Italy, Young England — these are familiar emotional drives. Nine- 
teenth-century imperialism carried with it the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion; and as nations continue to proliferate, it is a nice question whether 
the planners have left enough space for flagpoles on a certain plaza in 
New York City. 

The concept is crucial for an understanding of the age, but it must 
not be pushed too far. There were nation-states before 1789. Racial 
and national hatreds are, alas, no invention of the age of Vater Jahn 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Consider the contempt of a sound 
eighteenth-century English lad for a nation of ‘mounseers’ and frog- 
eaters, the hatred of the Dutch Sea Beggar for Catholic Spain, the 
terror of the West before Islam, the shiver of Elizabethans at the 
thought of those slippery people, the Renaissance Italians, the enthus- 
iasm with which Burgundians slaughtered Frenchmen, Swedes mas- 
sacred Germans, and Poles carried fire and sword into Russia, the 
Ukraine, and, for that matter, into Poland during centuries of history 
that are a little dim to our high-school-trained eyes. It is true that the 
organization of the mediaeval university into ‘nations’ was a matter of 
law and lodging, but it should not escape the reader that turbulence 
in Bologna or Paris was more commonly between ‘nations’ than within 
any one of them. The point is not to deny the tremendous economic 
importance of the consolidation of nations between 1789 and 1917; 
the point is to see that the bitterness of man for man is nothing novel, 
nothing strange. 

Is it possible to look further? I believe it is, and tentatively advance 
for discussion four characteristics of this great time. If in so doing I 
have unwittingly stolen the thunder of anyone else, I apologize in 
the name of our common enthusiasms. I suggest that one important 
component of the nineteenth century is the attempt at the European- 
ization of the globe; a second is the increasing resort to violence as a 
mode of securing change in government; a third is the substitution of 
a dynamic theory of nature for a mechanical explanation; and a fourth 
is the universalization of mathematics and the increasing application 
of mathematics to culture. 

At the opening of the century most of Africa, Australia, the Pacific 
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Ocean, and much of North and South America and Asia were still 
‘unknown.’ At the close of the century all the continents and all the 
seas were ‘known,’ and by 1909 the North Pole had been reached, by 
1911 the South. Exploration was thereafter to be confined to high 
mountains, the depths of the sea, and the illimitable air. This expres- 
sion of nineteenth-century energy is principally the work of Euro- 
peans and their derivatives the North Americans; and by the end of 
the century the white race, as somebody has pointed out, had been 
thrown into contact with every non-white people on the face of the 
earth. Is not this at least as remarkable as the Hellenization of the 
world by Alexander and his successors? 

The natures of these contacts were many, but one can usefully dis- 
tinguish three, each with its crucial cultural implications. One is obvi- 
ously the missionary movement, or the attempt to convert the world 
to a Europeanized version of Christianity — no invention of the time, 
but a movement increasingly systematized and rationalized as salvation 
and hymn-singing gave way to schools and medical missions. A second 
is of course the attempt, not at religious domination, but at political 
domination either by colonization and settlement, or by conquest and 
annexation, or by the creation of spheres of influence. A third, flowing 
from the other two, is the effort at ‘modernization’ — that is, Euro- 
peanization of inferior racial stocks and alien cultures, a movement 
prodigious alike for good and for harm. The good intentions of a 
Macaulay imposing British law on the sub-continent of India as an 
offset to the rapacity of the East India Company are one thing; the 
‘modernization’ of non-European armies — that is, the spread of de- 
structive weapons around the globe — is another. Intricate questions 
of interpretation arise as one balances health programs, improvement 
in the status of women, modernization of agriculture, the spread of 
education, against the economic exploitation of backward peoples, the 
blotting out of local cultures, and other deleterious effects. All this 
is perhaps obvious, but when, since the attempt of Islam to cover the 
earth, has one culture impinged so rapidly, so violently, and perhaps 
so successfully on all the others? 

Modernization, we are accustomed to say, reduces time and space, 
the globe shrinks, the continents jostle each other, and tensions and 
understandings alike appear in new and changing contexts. Perhaps 
the century that sent Macaulay to India on a voyage that consumed 
four months but got Phileas Fogg around the world in eighty days 
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could not understand that it was also creating impatience; and in poli- 
tics the nineteenth century might be dubbed the age of impatience, the 
expression of which is revolution. Bemused as we are by Victorian 
stability, we do not see that the British story is almost unique in a 
century that increasingly turned to revolution as a normal political 
instrument. Through the century France exhibits what Wordsworth 
divined as early as 1802 — that is, unceasing change; from 1800 to 
1900 it moved from a consulate to an empire to a monarchy to an 
empire to the Bourbon monarchy to the Orleans monarchy to the 
second republic to the second empire to the third republic. Nor is | 
France sole, though it may be singular, in this regard. Violence con- 
vulses this or that area or nation in Africa, Asia, and the Americas. | 
There were colonial revolts in the Turkish empire, in India, in the 
Spanish empire, in Canada, in South Africa, to name only the most 
important. There were civil wars in Spain, in the United States, in 
Latin America, in China, in Japan. The transmogrifications of govern- 
ments in the Italian peninsula are as remarkable as those in France, and 
so likewise are those in the Balkans. It is difficult to number and assess 
assassinations in history, but, considering attempts on the lives of nine- 
teenth-century rulers from Napoleon to McKinley, one might reason- 
ably make the revolver and the bomb no less than the ballot box and 
parliamentary government symbols of its public life. We have to go 
back to the Renaissance to parallel this restlessness, this energy, this 
glittering combination of appeals to legal processes and resort to un- 
lawful combinations and lawless means. 

As if to find sanction in the cosmos for its terrible energy, the nine- 
teenth century profoundly altered the theory of nature from a mechan- 
ical explanation to a dynamic one. The Newtonian world, as some- 
body has said, may be likened to a smoothly purring machine planned, 
executed, and superintended by an infinite engineer. 


Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in night; 
God said, Let Newton Be! And there was Light, 


we read, just as we read in Addison’s famous hymn: 


What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark, terrestrial ball? 


In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
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And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 


Divinity was frictionless harmony; and Addison’s poem, attached to a 
Spectator paper of 1712, was supposed to demonstrate that the per- 
fection of this harmony could be evident only through contemplation 
— one must be ‘out of the noise and hurry of human affairs.’ The age 
of Goethe and of Darwin, of Liebig and Thomas Edison could not 
thus separate human affairs from the contemplation of cosmic harmon- 
ies. Human affairs were part of the cosmos, part of the hurry and 
bustle, the conflict and collision of the universe. So it is that Faust, 
that supreme expression of nineteenth-century man, summons up the 
Earth Spirit only to be fascinated and appalled by him: 


Geist. 
Wer ruft mir? 
Faust (abgewendet). 
Schreckliches Gesicht! 


Geist. 
Du hast mich miachtig angezogen, 
An meiner Sphire lang’ gesogen, 
Und nun — 


Faust. 
Weh! ich ertrag’ dich nicht! 


Geist. 
Du flehst eratmend, mich zu schauen, 
Meine Stimme zu héren, mein Antlitz zu sehn; 
Mich neigt dein miachtig Seelenflehn, 
Da bin ich! — Welch erbarmlich Grauen 
Fasst Ubermenschen dich! Wo ist der Seele Ruf? 
Wo ist die Brust, die eine Welt in sich erschuf 
Und trug und hegte, die mit Freudebeben 
Erschwoll, sich uns, den Geistern, gleich zu heben? 
Wo bist du, Faust, des Stimme mir erklang, 
Der sich an mich mit allen Kraften drang? 
Bist du es, der, von meinem Hauch umwittert, 
In allen Lebenstiefen zittert, 
Ein furchtsam weggekriimmter Wurm? 


Faust. 
Soll ich dir, Flammenbildung, weichen? 
Ich bin’s, bin Faust, bin deinesgleichen! 
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Geist. 
In Lebensfluten, im Tatensturm 
Wall’ ich auf und ab, 
Webe hin und her! 
Geburt und Grab, 
Ein ewiges Meer, 
Ein wechselnd Weben, 
Ein gliihend Leben, 
So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 


Faust. 
Der du die weite Welt umschweifst, 
Geschiftiger Geist, wie nah fiihl ich mich dir! 


Geist. 
Du gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst, 
Niche mir! (Verschwindet.) 


Goethe is frequently tedious, but nothing in his work more clearly 
validates his claim to genius than this scene in Faust, where, with pro- 
phetic insight, he foretells the dilemma of nineteenth-century thought 
confronting the science of which nineteenth-century thought is both 
the creator and the creation. Theories of development, theories of 
evolution, the mysterious doctrine of entropy, the reformulation of 
the astronomical problems from the time of the Herschels to Ritchey’s 
identification in 1917 of a nova in the Great Spiral Nebula in An- 
dromeda — these are, as it were, gigantic commentaries upon the 
dialogue between the Spirit and Faust." The paradox is brilliantly 
expressed in an epigram about astronomy. Astronomy reduces man 
to total insignificance in a universe that cares nothing about him, but 
it is man the astronomer who has discovered and is exploring this uni- 
verse. If nineteenth-century readers might have agreed with Shelley 
that 

Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 

Like the bubbles on a river 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away, 


nobody in 1917 could have accepted Shelley’s inference of 1821 that 
therefore 


? See in this connection the wonderful series of articles on modern theories of the 
universe in the Scientific American, September, 1956. 
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The world’s great age begins anew 
The golden years return. 


The fourth characteristic common to nineteenth-century culture I 
have called the universalization and utilization of mathematics, an area 
in which the layman is helpless except as he notes and muses upon the 
results. He notes how, beginning with Gauss’s Disquisitiones arith- 
meticae of 1801, mathematical analysis of all sorts has moved steadily 
into greater complexity and greater uncertainty, so that today, after 
the conclusion of the nineteenth century, Dantzig, in his influential 
Number: The Language of Science, can say: 


Mathematics and experiment reign more firmly than ever over the new 
physics, but an all-pervading scepticism has affected their validity. Man’s 
confident belief in the absolute validity of the two methods has been found 


to be of an anthropomorphic origin; both have been found to rest on articles 
of faith. 

Mathematics would collapse like a house of cards were it deprived of the 
certainties that man may colaly proceed as — possessed an unlimited 
memory, and an inexhaustible life lay ahead of him. It is on this assumption 
that the validity of infinite processes is based, and these processes dominate 
mathematical analysis . . . arithmetic itself would lose its generality were 
this hypothesis refuted, for our concept of whole number is inseparable 
from it; and so would — and mechanics. This catastrophe would 
in turn uproot the whole edifice of the physical sciences. 


Yet, though the validity of inference, to go on with Mr Dantzig, 
may rest on ‘no firmer fouridation than the human longing for certainty 
and permanence,’ mathematics has become the universal language of 
mankind — a triumph of the nineteenth century par excellence. More- 
over, whatever metaphysical doubts may haunt experts, mathematics 
enchain the ordinary man as neither Renaissance tyranny nor an abso- 
lute monarchy could do. The exact sciences aside, the unique contri- 
bution of the pragmatic nineteenth century here was the perfecting 
of statistical analysis, notably in questions of public policy. Western 
man is no longer Byronic or Faustian; the nineteenth century eventu- 
ally reduced him to an integer, a unit, a faceless atom, a nameless one in 
a myriad of other nameless ones. He lives in a tangle of numerical 
systems — a numbered house, a numbered license card, a numbered 
marriage certificate, a numbered tax receipt, a numbered grave. His 
opinions are calculable in a poll, but they are no longer ‘his’ opinions, 
they are simply an infinitesimal in an indefinite series. A calculating 
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machine confronts him at the bank, at a turnstile, when he weighs 
himself, when he faces a health examiner, when he writes an examina- 
tion. His expectation of life, the rate he will pay for insurance, his 
capacity to contribute to the support of the state, his capacity to retire 
from business at a given age, the probability of his voting pro or con, 
and the possibility of his response to this kind of advertising rather 
than that — by the end of the nineteenth century these and other 
aspects of individualism were being reduced by curve and graph, 
median and mean, sample and extrapolation, to the anonymity of 
twentieth-century culture. If the great triumph of nineteenth-century 
research has been that it learned to measure change and to induce 
change in order that it may be measured, the more ambiguous success 
of that period was to create a mensurative culture in which personal- 
ities were reduced to persons, in which the populace replaced the 
people. The science of statistics, despite some precedents essentially 
a nineteenth-century invention, may in the long run be that against 
which men shall revolt in vain. 

But the true greatness of the nineteenth century is no more to be 
adjudged by the potential misuses of its mathematical discoveries than 
the expertise of Pope is to be estimated by the preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads. Its greatness lies in its astonishing achievements in science, in 
education, in the arts. Take as a single instance the arts. The nine- 
teenth century is the classic century of the novel, the literary form 
that is to modernity what epic poetry was to earlier epochs, and one 
thinks at once of Scott, Balzac, Dickens, Turgenev, Manzoni, Zola, 
Flaubert, Tolstoi, Dostoevski, Hawthorne, James, and a thousand 
more. In Faust it contributed to world literature a great philosophic 
poem, and in Don Juan the greatest comic epic in history, but one has 
no sooner singled out Goethe and Byron than other poets come for- 
ward by the score for recognition — Wordsworth, Pushkin, Heine, 
Leopardi, Hugo, Baudelaire, Tennyson, Whitman, and their peers. 
Granted that the seeds of any large movement in art are sown well in 
advance, granted also that parallels and prophecies are soon found for 
any change, the century is distinguished for at least four great and pro- 
found doctrines of art — romanticism, realism, naturalism, and sym- 
bolism, and for such offshoots as the art-for-art’s-sake movement. Its 
historians are equally impressive, from Niebuhr to Henry Adams, and 
the roll of its critics includes such names as Sainte-Beuve, Arnold, 
Croce, and Burckhardt. In painting it produced impressionism and 
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the whole ‘modern phase,’ nor are its black-and-white work, its water 
colors, its posters, and its caricatures less than brilliant. In music what 
variety and range! Otello, Falstaff, Carmen, Tristan und Isolde, 
Louise, the Symphonie fantastique, the Rhenish Symphony, the sym- 
phonies of Brahms, the Lieder of Schubert, the Viennese waltz, Gilbert 
and Sullivan, Offenbach, all enclosed, as it were, between the Fifth 
Symphony and Der Rosenkavalier! But the mind begins by and by to 
tire and to rebel against this catalogue of grandeur. 

Whether these speculations have merit or not, there remains the 
problem of nineteenth-century style. All great cultural epochs have 
their styles; and some are content to dismiss that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as mere eclecticism, a function of commerce and archaeology. 
Surely, however, few mistake nineteenth-century work of any sort 
for the work of any other cultural epoch. The restlessness of this im- 
mense period, the wide-ranging curiosity of its mighty geniuses, the 
very revolutionary fervor that distinguishes much of it — these could 
not rest in mere electicism, in plumage borrowed from other times. 
Alexandrianism appears in the nineteenth century, but the nineteenth 
century is not Alexandrian. I should rather contend that fullness of 
expression, amplitude, an exhaustless treasure of resource is character- 
istic of nineteenth-century style. Eighteenth-century style is referable 
to common centers and common canons of taste; not so with its suc- 
cessor. It is never content with austerity. Painting, opera, symphonic 
music, piano compositions, architecture, literature, oratory — every- 
where one finds, it seems to me, the same dynamism and flow, the 
same aspiration and abundance. Consider the prose of Balzac, Emer- 
son, Dickens, Hugo, and Ruskin, the music of Wagner, Musorgski, 
and Richard Strauss, the cartoons of Gavarni, Daumier, Nast, and 
Tenniel — everywhere fullness of detail, the same lively curiosity, as 
if nothing had been written or composed or drawn in the world before. 
The ‘note’ of Victorian literature, according to Oliver Elton, is nobil- 
ity; I would amend this for the total epoch and declare the general 
‘note’ of nineteenth-century style is restless aspiration. The century 
of the skyscraper comes as close to heaven, in one sense, as the century 
of the Strasburg cathedral, and if the one, according to romantic 
theory, yearns for the infinite, the other may be fairly said to yearn 
for power. 

Everywhere, in sum, energy: energy that, if it exhausts itself, ex- 
presses its exhaustion with a kind of patient fury, as in Schopenhauer, 
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or else lingers with delight over its own decay, as in Swinburne, 
Baudelaire, Huysmans, and Oscar Wilde. But we do wrong to con- 
sider the aesthetes and the decadents too seriously. Sir Kenneth Clark, 
commenting on a self-portrait by Leonardo da Vinci, writes as follows: 


This great furrowed mountain of a face with its noble brow, commanding 
cavernous eyes and undulating foothills of beard is like the faces of all the 
great men of the nineteenth century as the camera has preserved them for 
us — Darwin, Tolstoy, Walt Whitman. Time, with its spectacle of human 
suffering, has reduced them all to a common level of venerability. 


This is well observed except that I would have said ‘raised’ rather than 
‘reduced.’ 


Howarp Mumrorp Jones 








The Earliest Extant Poems Written 
in America North of Mexico 


HE early seventeenth-century pamphlet, now in the Harvard 

College Library, that is the subject of this study is doubly 

important: it appears to be a unique copy; and the four 

poems it contains appear to be the earliest extant poems 
written in America north of Mexico. Three of the four have never 
before been reprinted; and the other one has never before been re- 
printed in its original form. 

One of the four poems is addressed to Jean de Biencourt, Sieur de 
Poutrincourt; and late in the nineteenth century the pamphlet was 
owned by the Marquis de Biencourt: it will be referred to in this study, 
accordingly, as the Biencourt-Harvard pamphlet. 

Many references will be made to The History of New France by 
Marc Lescarbot, with an English translation, notes, and appendices by 
William L. Grant, and an introduction by Henry P. Biggar, 3 vols. 
(Toronto, Champlain Society, 1907-14). The translation is based 
upon the French edition of 1618, the last of the editions published in 
the lifetime of Lescarbot; and in each of the three volumes the portion 
of the translation therein contained is followed by a reprint of the 
corresponding portion of the French text. In the third volume the 
end of the French text of the History is followed by a complete reprint 
of Lescarbot’s Les muses de la Nouvelle France, from the French edi- 


tion of 1618. This Grant-Biggar work will hereafter be referred to 
as GB. 


Tue Brencourt-HARVARD PAMPHLET 


The pamphlet consists of four leaves of laid paper of rather poor 
quality, now slightly brownish. The present height and width of the 
leaves are respectively 20.5 cm. and 14.5 cm. They have been trimmed, 
but no lettering or numbering has been cut away. The first two and 
the last two pages are not numbered: the intervening pages are duly 
numbered from 3 to 6. The type is italic throughout, except in the 
general title, the headings on pages 6—[8], and the subscription on 
page [8]. 
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The first page, reproduced in Plate Ia, bears only the general title, 
which reads thus: 





A DIEV AVX 
FRANCOIS RETOVR- 
NANS DE LA NOVVELLE 
FRANCE EN LA FRANCE GAVLOISE. 


The second page is blank. Page 3, reproduced in Plate Ib, bears (a) 
a headpiece; (b) the title, repeated in two lines, thus: 


A DIEV AVX FRANCOIS RETOVRNANS DE LA 


nouuelle France en la France Gauloise. 


and (c) the first 32 lines of the title-poem. Page 4 bears the next 40 
lines of the poem, and page 5 the next qo lines. Page 6 bears (a) the 
last 12 lines of the poem; (b) a rule; (c) the heading 


A LA FRANCE 
SONNET. 


and (d) the sonnet itself. Page [7] bears (a) the heading 


A MONSIEVR DEMONTS 
LIEVTENANT GENERAL POVR LE 
Roy en la nouuelle France 


SONNET. 


and (b) the sonnet itself. Page [8], reproduced in Plate Ila, bears (a) 
the heading 


A MONSIEVR DE POV- 
TRINCOVRT LIEVTENANT DE MONSIEVR 
De Monts en la nouuelle France. 
SONNET. 


(b) the sonnet itself; and (c) the subscription 


Par MARC LESCARBOT Veruinois. 
Escrit au Port Royal de l’Equille 
le 24.d’Aoust 1606. 


While the italic type used for the sonnets is of the same design as 
that used for the title-poem, the type used for the first sonnet is a little | 
larger than that used for the title-poem, and that used for the other 
two sonnets is larger still. 


There are no notae typographicae. It will be shown below that the 
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Page 22: next to last paragraph should read: 
The italic types used for the sonnets, though similar to that used 
for the title-poem, differ in design and are larger in size. Again, two 


different types are used for the sonnets, the second and third sonnets 
being in agreement. 


Page 27, footnote 14: following ‘absolutely’ read ‘convincing.’ 


Page 38: substitute for lines 28-29: 


Plate IIb. Comparison with Plate Ib will show that the type is iden- 
tical with that used for the title-poem of the Biencourt-Harvard 
pamphlet. Especially distinctive 
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pamphlet was printed in La Rochelle, probably late in 1606 or in 
1607." 

This pamphlet is not mentioned in Arthur Demarsy’s mainly bio- 
graphical Note sur Marc Lescarbot, avocat vervinois (Vervins, 1868), 
or in Grant’s ‘List of Lescarbot’s Works,’ * or, as far as I can ascertain, 
in any other bibliography. As far as I can ascertain, moreover, no 
other copy of it exists. There is none in the Bibliothéque Nationale; * 
there is none in the Bibliothéque Publique of La Rochelle; * and none 
is listed in the printed catalogue of the British Museum. 


Earty CoLonies 


The story of the attempts made in the sixteenth century by the 
French and by the English to plant colonies in North America is in 
every case a story of speedy and disastrous failure. The attempts in 
question were those of French Huguenots, made in 1562-65 in South 
Carolina and Florida (modern names are here used as a matter of con- 
venience); those of English adventurers, under the sponsorship but 
without the presence of Sir Walter Raleigh, made in 1584-90 in Vir- 
ginia; that of the Marquis de la Roche, made in 1598 on Sable Island; 
and that of Pierre Chauvin, made in 1600 at Tadoussac on the St 
Lawrence.” 

While it is of course not impossible that some member or members 
of one or more of these ill-fated colonies may have sought relief in the 
writing of poetry, there is no evidence that such was the case, and no 
poem so written is known to be extant. 

The first even temporarily successful attempt at colonization, made 
by de Monts in New France in the years 1604-07, will be reported in 


* The pamphlet was bound, in the nineteenth century, with a copy of the Factum 
du procez entre Messire lean de Biencourt . . . et Pierre Biard (n. p., 1614). To 
the combination and the binding of the two items I shall return in the last section 
of this study. 

* In GB, Il, 515-521. 

*None is listed in the printed catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale; and 
Professor J. B. Wadsworth, who has been so kind as to examine for me the manu- 
script catalogue in which that library lists its anonyma, reports that there is no trace 
of it in that catalogue. 

‘Mlle de Saint-Affrique, the librarian of that library, so reports in a letter to 
Professor William A. Jackson, who kindly made inquiries of her on my behalf. 

*See Herbert E. Bolton and Thomas M. Marshall, The Colonization of North 
America (New York, 1920), pp. 81-85 and 109-110. 
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the following section of this study. There is no evidence that any 
poetry was written by any member of this colony before August 1606. 

Much poetry in Spanish was written in Mexico and in South Amer- 
ica before August 1606; but there is no evidence that any poetry was 
written before that month in the Spanish holdings north of Mexico.° 
Menéndez y Pelayo, in his Historia de la poesia hispano-americana,' 
does not speak of any poem as being written north of Mexico. 

There are two early Spanish narrative poems that concern, respec- 
tively, Florida and New Mexico; but it is improbable that either one 
was written in the region of which it treats.* The first of the two is 
the La Florida of Fray Alonso Escobedo, who came to Florida in 1587: 
how long he remained is not known. His poem exists in manuscript 
in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid: only a few extracts have been pub- 
lished. Those that I have seen contain nothing that suggests that they 
were written in Florida; the tenses, except in the stanzas that are of a 
general descriptive nature, are past; and it is clear that the portion of 
the poem that precedes the account of Fray Alonso’s experiences in 
Florida was written after his return to Spain. The other poem is the 
Historia de la Nueva Mexico of Gaspar de Villagra, who had played 
a leading part in the conquest of New Mexico, and had returned to 
Mexico soon after 1 October 1603: the date of his return to Spain is 
unknown. His poem was published in Alcala in 1610. It has been 
dated as written, or at least finished, in 1609.” 


*On these holdings see Bolton and Marshall, Colonization, pp. 61-75. 

"2 vols. ed. Enrique Sanchez Reyes (Edicién nacional de las obras completas 
de Menéndez Pelayo, XX VII and XXVIII; Santander, 1948). 

*I am very grateful to Professor John Van Horne for calling my attention to 
these two poems, and to Mr Richard Jackson, of West Palm Beach, for information 
regarding the first of the two. 

*For this poem see José M* Pou y Marti, ‘Estado de la Orden Franciscana y de 
sus misiones en América y Estremo Oriente en el afio de 1635,’ in Archivo ibero- 
americano, XXVIII (1927), 48-60 (some 20 stanzas are printed in this article); and 
Maynard Geiger, ‘An Early Poem on Florida,’ in the Fortnightly Review (St Louis), 
XLI (1934), 271-272, and The Franciscan Conquest of Florida (Washington, D. C., 
1937), Pp- 53-55, 82-86, and 288. Geiger states that extracts are published also by 
Atanasio Lépez, Relacién histérica de la Florida escrita en el siglo XVII: this I 
have not seen. 

”For this poem see Menéndez y Pelayo (who does not express any opinion as 
to the place where or the time when it was written), Historia, I, 39; and the transla- 
tion of the poem by Gilberto Espinosa (Los Angeles, 1933), especially the foreword 
by Frederick W. Hodge. 
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Port Roya 


In the autumn of 1603 Pierre du Gua, Sieur de Monts, received from 
Henry IV a commission making him the King’s Lieutenant General 
for ‘the countries, territories, coasts, and confines of La Cadie, com- 
mencing from the fortieth degree unto the forty-sixth,’ empowering 
him to do ‘everything which we ourselves would and could do if we 
were present in person,’ and commanding him, among other things, 
to rouse the savage tribes of this region ‘to the knowledge of God and 
to the light of the Christian faith and religion.’ He received also a 
ten-year monopoly of the fur trade in this region.” 

His expedition left France, in two ships, in the spring of 1604. 
Among its members were Jean de Biencourt, Sieur de Poutrincourt, 
who ‘had for a long time been desirous to see these lands of New 
France, there to choose a spot to which he might retire with his house- 
hold,’ the Sieur du Pont, known also as Pont-Gravé, whose special 
part in the expedition was to carry on the fur trade along the St Law- 
rence, and Champlain, with whose services to the expedition, as geogra- 
pher and explorer, the present study, as it chances, is not concerned. 

The two ships reached what is now Nova Scotia in May. After some 
delays the ship carrying de Monts came to a port that he named Port 
Royal (now Annapolis Royal) on a river that was named L’Equille 
(because the first fish caught there was a sand eel; this river is now the 
Annapolis River). Poutrincourt found the place to his liking, and 
asked and received a grant of it from de Monts. 

After some exploration of the coasts of what is now the Bay of 
Fundy, the expedition settled, in the autumn, on an island, in what is 
now Passamaquoddy Bay, to which the name St Croix was given (it 
is now called Dochet’s Island). Poutrincourt, however, went back 
to France, leaving ‘his arms and munitions of war in the Island of St. 
Croix, in charge of M. de Monts, as an earnest and pledge of his desire 
to return.’ 

The colony on the island suffered greatly during the winter of 
1604-05; in the spring of 1605 an exploring expedition went westward 
and southward along the coast as far as a place referred to as Malebarre 


™ All data in this section are taken from GB, II and III; for the quotations see 
GB, II, 212-213, 227. For additional information as to de Monts see William Inglis 
Morse, Pierre du Gua, Sieur de Monts (London, 1939). For additional information 
as to Poutrincourt see GB, II, 227, and the references there given. 
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(now Nauset Harbor, on Cape Cod), but returned without finding 
a site more suitable for the colony; in June du Pont came to the island; 
and in the summer the colony was removed to Port Royal. In Sep- 
tember de Monts returned to France, leaving du Pont in command at 
Port Royal. 

On 13 May 1606 Poutrincourt set sail from La Rochelle to return 
to Port Royal (de Monts remaining in France), and with him, at his 
invitation, came Marc Lescarbot. They reached Port Royal on Thurs- 
day, 27 July. 

On Friday, 25 August, two vessels left Port Royal: a ship that was 
to take du Pont and several other men back to France, and a longboat 
in which, in accordance with a request that had been made by de 
Monts, Poutrincourt and a small company were to explore the coast 
beyond Malebarre. Contrary winds, however, held both vessels at 
the mouth of the harbor until the 28th, when they left on their re- 
spective voyages. 

Poutrincourt made his way to a point a little west of what is now 
Chatham, but he was then forced to return, without finding a suitable 
site for the colony. He reached Port Royal on 14 November. 

In May 1607 there arrived from France a ship which, instead of 
bringing new colonists, brought word that the monopoly that had 
been granted to de Monts had been revoked. Evacuation of the colony 
was thereby made necessary; and all its members returned to France, 
setting sail on 3 September, and reaching Brittany on the 28th. 

The energetic championship of Poutrincourt led to re-establishment 
of the colony in 1610. 


LESCARBOT 


Marc Lescarbot was born in Vervins about 1570, and died in or 
after 1629. He was a lawyer by profession, and a writer by avocation; 
he wrote on various subjects, in French prose and verse, and occasion- 
ally in Latin prose. His writings show him to have been a friendly 
man, of cheerful temper, imaginative, impulsive, energetic, competent, 
of a keenly inquiring and observant mind, careful in his statements and 
in his use of documents, an enthusiastic classicist, and an ardent Chris- 
tian, genuinely concerned for the conversion of the ‘savages’ of New 
France.” 


* The best general account of Lescarbot is that of Biggar, in his “The French 
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In 1592 he wrote certain verses on the occasion of a truce arranged 
between Vervins and a nearby town then in the possession of Spain. 

On 31 May 1598, following the conclusion of the Peace of Vervins 
between France and Spain, Lescarbot delivered a Latin Actio gratiarum 
pro pace, which was printed in the same year in its Latin form, and 
again in a French translation, in which it was accompanied by certain 
Poémes sur la paix, and by the poems written in 1592. Other publica- 
tions appeared in 1599 and 1602. 

On the eve of his departure for New France in 1606 Lescarbot 
wrote a poem of 126 lines, entitled Adieu a la France sur l embarque- 
ment du Sieur de Poutrincourt et de son équipage faisant voile en la 
terre de Canadas dicte la France occidentalle. This poem was printed 
as a separate item in La Rochelle in 1606, and reprinted in the same year 
in Rouen. It is accompanied by a short prose letter addressed to Les- 
carbot’s mother, in which he begs her pardon for leaving her and 
speaks of the advantages that are to be expected from what he calls 
‘une entreprise la plus genereuse qui fut jamais au monde, qui est 
d’establir la foy Chrestienne et le nom Frangois parmy les peuples 
barbares destituez de la cognoissance de Dieu.’ * 

On 22 August 1606 — not long after his arrival at Port Royal — he 
wrote a letter to an unknown correspondent in France telling of his 
voyage and giving some account of Port Royal.** On 24 August, as 
has already been shown, he wrote his sonnet to Poutrincourt; and 
within the month of August, as will be shown below, he wrote the 
three other poems contained in the Biencourt-Harvard pamphlet, 
which, as will also be shown below, was printed in La Rochelle, pro- 
bably in 1606 or 1607. 

While in Port Royal he wrote also a dozen other poems, of which 
the three longest and most notable are Le theatre de Neptune en la 
Nouvelle France, which is a pageant written and performed to welcome 
Poutrincourt on his return, on 14 November 1606, from his expedi- 
tion to and beyond Malebarre, La defaite des sauvages armouchiquois, 
written in the summer of 1607, and Adieu a la Nouvelle France, begun 


Hakluyt; Marc Lescarbot of Vervins,’ in the American Historical Review, V1 (1900- 
01), 671-692. 
* The poem is printed in GB, II, 532-535, and the letter in GB, III, 516. 
“Printed in GB, III, 523-525. The letter is there said to be ‘written probably 
by Lescarbot’: the internal evidence of his authorship seems to me to be absolutely 
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at Port Royal but finished on the return voyage to France. The 
Defaite was separately printed in Paris in 1607 or 1608, and all of these 
poems, together with a revised form of the Adieu aux Frangois re- 
tournans de la Nouvelle France en la France gauloise, were printed 
in Paris in the various editions of Les muses de la Nouvelle France, to 
be noted below.”* 

In the spring of 1608 Lescarbot began the writing of his most ex- 
tensive and most remarkable work, his Histoire de la Nouvelle France. 
The first edition of this work was published in Paris in 1609; a second 
edition, much revised, was published in 1611, and reissued, with errata 
corrected, in 1612; a third edition, somewhat revised, was published 
in 1617, and reissued, unchanged, in 1618. 

In October 1608, on behalf of Poutrincourt, Lescarbot wrote to 
the Pope, Paul V, an eloquent Latin letter in which the papal blessing 
is sought for the enterprise of the conversion of the savages of New 
France.” 

In 1609, as a companion volume to his Histoire, Lescarbot pub- 
lished, also at Paris, his Les muses de la Nouvelle France, which, as 
already noted, contains about a dozen poems written at Port Royal — 
including the Adieu aux Frangois in a revised form — but does not 
contain the three sonnets contained in the Biencourt-Harvard pam- 
phlet. Each later edition of the Histoire was accompanied by an identi- 
cally dated and correspondingly revised edition of the Muses. 

Two other publications relating to New France followed: in 1610 
La conversion des sauvages qui ont esté baptizés en la Nouvelle France, 
and in 1612 a Relation derniere dece qui s est passé au voyage du Sieur 
de Poutrincourt en la Nouvelle France depuis 20 mois enga. 

Lescarbot’s few later publications are not concerned with New 
France.” 


* An English translation of the Theatre de Neptune, by Harriette Taber Richard- 
son, was published in Boston in 1927. This pageant was performed again at Annapolis 
Royal in the summer of 1955, in the course of the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the dispersion of the Acadians; it was repeated in 1956. 

* Quoted in full in the Histoire, and printed accordingly in GB, II, the transla- 
tion on pp. 369-372 and the text on pp. 583-584. 

* This review of the writings and publications of Lescarbot rests in the main 
on Grant’s ‘List of Lescarbot’s Works,’ in GB, III, 515-521. Grant lists also certain 
early English and German translations, and various reprints. 

Harvard’s holdings of Lescarbot are extensive, and worthy of record. In addi- 
tion to the unknown and apparently unique work that forms the subject of the 
present paper there are copies of La defaite des sauvages, 1607 or 1608; Histoire de 
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Tue Adieu aux Frangois retournans de la Nouvelle 
France en la France gauloise 


This Adieu is here reprinted as it stands in the Biencourt-Harvard 
pamphlet (except that in this reprinting Roman type is used through- 
out, and marginal numbers, which do not appear in the pamphlet, 
have been introduced for convenience in reference). The first tier of 
notes records all the more than merely orthographic or punctuative 
variants that appear in the poem as printed in the first edition, 1609, 
of Les muses de la Nouvelle France; the second tier records the mar- 
ginal notes placed by Lescarbot in that edition. 


A DIEV AVX FRANCOIS RETOVRNANS DE LA 
nouuelle France en la France Gauloise. 


Allez doncques, vogués, 6 troupe genereuse 

Qui auez surmonté d’vne ame courageuse 

Et des vents & des flots les horribles fureurs, 

Et de maintes saisons les cruelles rigueurs, 

Pour conseruer icy de la Frangoise gloire 

Parmi tant de hazars | honorable memoire. 

Allez doncques, vogués, puissiez vous outre mer 

Vn chacun bien tost voir son Ithaque fumer: 

Et puissions nous aussi aduenant ’autre année 
10 La mesme troupe voir pardega retournée. 

Fatiguez de trauaux vous nous laissés icy 

Ayans egalement I’vn de l’autre soucy: 

Vous, que nous ne soions saisis de maladies 

Qui facent 4 Pluton offrandes de nos vies: 

Nous, qu’vn contraire flot, ou vn secret rocher 

Ne vienne vostre nef 4 l’impourueu toucher. 


title A DIEV ... Gauloise] A-DIEV AUX FRANCOIS / retournans de la 
Nouvelle-France / en la France Gaulloise. / Du 25. d’Aoust 1606. M 
9 aussi aduenant l’autre année] encor au retour de l’année M 


11 ff. Nous avions esté deux mois & demi sur mer. 


la Nouvelle France, 1609, 1612, 1618, in each case accompanied by the corresponding 
edition of Les Muses; La conversion des sauvages, 1610; Relation derniere, 1612; 
Le bout de lan, 1618; and Le tableau de la Suisse, 1618 — the last two works not 
concerning New France. In addition there are copies of the English translation of 
the Histoire, 1609 (STC 15491; also a later issue, after 1624, STC 15492); the German 


summary of the Histoire, 1613; and all the reprints appearing on Grant’s list. — 
G. W. C. 





30 


20 


30 


40 


17-20 Mais en cecy . . . de vostre nation:] Mais vn point entre nous met de la 
difference, / C’est que vous allez voir les beautez de la France, / Vn royaume 
enrichi depuis les siecles vieux / De tout ce que le monde a de plus precieux: M 
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Mais en cecy tous deux nous sommes dissemblables, 

C’est que vous allez voir des gens 4 vous semblables 

En langage, en habits, moeurs, & religion, 

Et les rares beautez de vostre nation: 

Et nous comme perdus parmy la gent Sauuage 

Demeurons estonnés, sur ce moite riuage 

Priuez du doux plaisir & du contentement 

Qu’en France receurez dés vostre aduenement. 
Que dy-ie? ie me trompe: En ce lieu solitaire 

L’homme iuste ha dequoy a soy mesme complaire, 

Et admirer de Dieu la puissance & bonté, 

S’il en veut contempler l’agreable beauté. 

Car qu’on aille rodant toute la terre ronde, 

Et qu’on furette encor tous les cachots du monde, 

On ne trouuera rien si beau, ne si parfait 

Que le HAVRE ROYAL ne passe d’vn long trait. 

Y desirez vous voir vne raze campagne? 

La mer de toutes parts ses moites riues baigne. 

Y desirez vous voir encore cent costaux? 

Cent costaux largement enuironnent ses eaux. 

Y voulez vous auoir le plaisir de la chasse? 

Vn monde de forests de toutes parts l’embrasse. 

Voulez vous des oiseaux auoir la venaison? 

Par bandes ils y sont chacun en sa saison. 

Cherchez vous changement en vostre nourriture? 

La mer abondamment vous fournit de pasture. 

Aimez vous des ruisseaux le doux gazouillement? 

Les costaux enlassés en versent largement. 

Cherchez vous le plaisir des verdoyantes isles? 

Ce Port en contient deux capables de deux villes. 

Aimez vous d’vn Echo la babillarde voix? 

Icy peut vn Echo respondre trente fois. 

Car lors que du canon le tonnerre y bourdonne 


22 moite] marin M 

24 Qu’en France] Que 14 vous M 

27 la puissance & bonté,] la haute Maiesté, M 

32 le HAVRE ROYAL] I’aspect de ce lieu M 

33 raze] large M 

35 encore cent costaux?] des cétaux 4 lentour? M 


36 Cent costaux.. 
omitted M 


39-42 


29 ff. Description du Port Royal. 


. ses eaux.] C’est ce qui de ce lieu rend plus beau le seiour. M 
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50 Trente fois 4 ’entour vn mesme coup resonne, 
Et semble a vn tel bruit que Megere a l’enuers 
Est preste d’écrouler tout ce grand Vniuers. 
Aimez vous voir le cours des riuieres profondes? 
Trois rendent 4 ce lieu le tribut de leurs ondes: 
Dont I’Equille ayant eu plus de terre en son lot, 
Elle se porte aussi d’vn plus orgueilleux flot, 
Et presques assourdit de son bruyant orage 
Non le Catadupois, mais ce peuple sauuage. 
Bref contre |’ennemi voulez vous estre fort? 

60 Ce lieu rien que du ciel ne redoute l’effort. 
Car de deux bouleuers nature a son entrée 
Si dextrement muny, que toute la contrée 
Peut a l’abry d’iceux reposer seurement, 
Et en toute saison viure ioyeusement. 

Le bled te manque encor, & le fruict de la vigne 

Pour rendre ton renom par I’vniuers insigne, 
Mais si le Tout-puissant benit nostre labeur, 
En bref tu sentiras la celeste faueur 
Decouler dessus toy ainsi qu’vne rosée 

70 Qui tombe doucement sur la terre embrasée 
Au milieu l’esté. Que si l’on n’a encor 
Arraché de ton sein la riche mine d’or, 
L’airain, l’argent, le fer que tes forests epesses 
Gardent comme en depost, sont de belles richesses 
Pour le commencement: & peut estre qu’vn iour 
Sera la mine d’or descouuerte 4 son tour. 
Mais c’est ores assez que tu nous puisse rendre 
Et du bled & du vin, pour apres entreprendre 
Vn vol plus eleué (car le bord de tes eaux 

80 Peut fournir de pasture 4 mille grands troupeaux) 
Et des villes bastir, des chasteaux, & bourgades, 


51 avntel bruit] au tremblement M 

52 Est] Soit M 

53 voir le cours] le deduit M 

58 Catadupois,] Stadisien, M 

66 rendre] faire M 

69 Decouler dessus toy] En ton sein decouler M 

71 milieu l’esté.] milieu de l’eté. M_ si l’on] si on M 

72 Arraché de ton sein ] De tes veines tiré M 

73 Lairain, l’argent,] L’argent, l’airain, M 

81 chasteaux,] maisons, M 

57-58 Plin. liv. 6. ch. 29. dit que le Nil aux Catadupes fait vn si grand saut, que du 
bruit ceux de Stadisis en perdent l’ouir. 

65 Au pais des Armouchiquois il y a blés & vignes. 
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Qui seruent de retraite aux Frangoises peuplades, 
Et pour changer les moeurs de cette nation 
Qui vit sans Dieu, sans loy, & sans religion. 

O trois-fois Tout-puissant, 6 grand Dieu que i’adore, 
Ores que ton Soleil enuoye son aurore 
Sur cette terre icy, ne vueilles plus tarder, 

Plaise toy en pitié ce peuple regarder, 
Qui languit attendant ta parfaite lumiere, 
90 Qui trop prolonge, helas! sa diuine carriere. 

DV PONT dont la vertu vole iusques aux cieux 
Pour auoir sceu domter d’vn coeur audacieux 
En ces difficultez mille maux, mille peines, 

Qui pouuoyent sous le faix accrauenter tes veines, 
Ayant esté icy laissé pour conducteur 
A ceux-la qui poussez d’vne pareille ardeur 
Ont aussi soustenu en la nouuelle France 
De leurs propres maisons la dure & longue absence; 
Si tost que tu verras la face de ton Roy 

100 Di luy que ses ayeuls pour la Chrestienne loy 
Ont iadis penetré dedans la Palestine, 
Et courageusement de la gent Sarrazine 
Repoussé la fureur és Memphitiques bords, 
Et pour la mesme cause ont exposé leurs corps 
Au gré des vents, des flots, d’vne maratre terre, 
Et au guerrier hazard du sanglant cimeterre: 
Qu’icy 4 peu de frais, sans qu’vn robuste bras 
Rougisse au sang humain le meurtrier coutelas, 
Il se peut acquerir vne gloire semblable, 

110 Et qui a sa grandeur sera plus profitable. 

Allez donques, vogués, 6 genereux Francois, 
Cependant que plus loin vers les Armouchiquois 
Les voiles nous tendons, pour outre Malebarre 
Rechercher quelque port qui nous serue de barre 
Soit pour nous opposer 4 vn fort ennemy, 

Ou pour y receuoir seurement nostre amy, 
Et la-mesme esprouuer si la nouuelle France 


88 Plaise toy en pitié] Vueilles d’vn oeil piteux M 
90 Quitrop prolonge,] Trop prolongeant, M 

98 leurs propres maisons] leur propre maison M 
ror penetré] triomphé M 

110 Et qui] Laquelle M 


gt Crest le sieur du Pont de Honfleur. 
113 Malebarre est vne céte pleine de basses & fort dangereuse. 
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A nos trauaux rendra selon nostre esperance. 
Neptune, si iamais tu as fauorisé 
120 Ceux qui dessus tes eaux leurs vies ont vsé, 
Vray Neptune, fay nous chacun ou il desire 
A bon port arriuer, afin que ton Empire 
Soit pardega cogneu en maintes regions, 
Et bien-tost frequenté de toutes nations. 

As has been stated above, a ship that was to take du Pont and his 
company back to France left Port Royal on 25 August 1606, but con- 
trary winds held it at the mouth of the harbor until the 28th, when it 
set sail. In his History of New France, just after speaking of this delay 
at the mouth of the harbor, Lescarbot writes: ‘And thereupon I myself, 
taking a little leisure, wrote in French verse a farewell to the said M. 
du Pont and his company, which is placed at the end of this work, 
among the Muses of New France.’ * 

The poem appears, in fact, in a somewhat revised form, on pages 
7—11 of the first edition of Les muses de la Nouvelle France. It is there 
preceded, on page 6, by this introductory statement: 


Ap[r]es que nous fumes arrivés au Port Royal en la Nouvelle-France, 
le sieur du Pont de Honfleur, qui en estoit parti dés le seziéme de Luillet, 
desesperant qu’aucun navire deut arriver de France, pour ce que la saison 
desja se passoit, ayant rencontré par vn grand heur quelques vns de noz 
gens (qui a la veue de la terre du port de Campseau s’estoient mis dans vne 
chaloupe, & venoient jusques audit Port Royal suivans la céte) parmi des 
iles, il tourna le cap a rebaurs, & nous y vint trouver avec beaucoup de 
rejouissance d’vne part & d’autre. En fin au bout de trois semaines il nous 
laissa sa barque & vne patache, & se mit avec quelques cinquante hommes 

wil avoit, dans nétre navire qui retournoit en France. Or avant son 
Jason, pour lui dire Adieu, ie lui fis ces vers ici parmi le tintamarre d’vn 
peuple confus, qui marteloit de toutes oy pour faire ses logemens, lesquels 
vers furent depuis imprimez 4 la Rochelle. 


The title of the poem, at the top of page 7, is followed by this single 
line: 
Du 25. d’Aoust 1606. 


From these data one would naturally infer that the whole poem 
was designed from the start as a farewell to du Pont and his company, 
and that it was written, substantially at least, on 25 August. One’s 
only obvious question would be whether such a poem could well have 
been written, under such conditions, in a single day. 


* GB, II, 318. 
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Lescarbot’s letter of 22 August, however, puts a somewhat different 
light on the matter. In the course of that letter, addressed to an un- 
known correspondent in France, Lescarbot says: 


Ce port est le plus beau lieu qu’on puisse imaginer en tout le monde, 
ayans huict lieus de tour & tout enuironné de costaux fort agréables. J’en 
ay faict quelques rhimes que Monst de Reguesson, ou en son absence Monst 
de Vaudin, vous communiquera, auec la I[ett]re que je luy escris plus 
ample que cette cy.’® 


This letter, of course, would have gone to France by du Pont’s 
ship; and it would therefore not have left the harbor of Port Royal 
before 28 August. 

From the letter of 22 August it would appear that before that date 
Lescarbot had written a poem on the beauties of Port Royal. No 
separate poem by Lescarbot on the beauties of Port Royal is extant. 
Examination of the Adieu shows clearly, however, that the central 
part of that poem, beginning with line 25 and extending to line go, 
is in fact a description of Port Royal: in the Muses, indeed, the words 
‘Description de Port Royal’ are placed as a marginal note in a position 
that indicates that they apply to a considerable portion of the poem 
beginning with line 25. 

The most probable conclusion would seem to be that before 22 
August Lescarbot wrote his ‘Description of Port Royal’; and that as 
the departure of du Pont and his company drew near Lescarbot was 
moved to write an Adieu for them and decided to incorporate in it 
the ‘Description of Port Royal’ that he had already written. The first 
half of line 25 — ‘Que dy-ie? ie me trompe’ — looks very much like a 
transitional adjustment. In all probability, therefore, while the original 
form of the ‘ Description’ is not extant as a separate poem, this portion 
of the Adieu represents it very closely. In its original form it was cer- 
tainly written in August 1606 and before the 22nd of that month; in 
its earliest extant form, as part of the Adieu, it must have been finished, 
with the rest of that poem, by 28 August. 

Under these circumstances, the ‘rhymes’ sent by Lescarbot with his 
letter of 22 August may have been the ‘Description’ alone, or the Adieu 
alone, or possibly the Adieu and the three sonnets that appear with it 
in the Biencourt-Harvard pamphlet. 


* GB, II, 523. 
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THe THREE SONNETS 


The three sonnets that follow the Adieu in the Biencourt-Harvard 
pamphlet are here reprinted as they stand in that pamphlet (except 
that in this reprinting Roman type is used throughout). 


A LA FRANCE 
SONNET. 
LES peuples qui iadis occuperent la terre, 
D’vn courage guerrier digne des vieux Gaulois 
A maintes nations firent souuentefois 
Ressentir de quel pois estoit leur cimeterre. 
Rome, tu as senty de Brenne le tonnerre, 
Qui s’alla descharger sur les peuples Gregeois. 
Le Gregeois porte encor, comme le Portugois, 
Le nom de Gaule: Ainsi la Corne d’Angleterre. 
Tu peux, France, tu peux auiourd’huy ton renom 
Faire plus loin voler iusques en |’autre monde 
Ou tu vois que Phoebus se iette dedans l’onde. 
Mais tu es trop tardiue a monstrer le courage 
De tes vieux nourrissons, qui ont (passé maint age) 
Fait courir au Leuant la terreur de ton nom. 


A MONSIEVR DEMONTS 
LIEVTENANT GENERAL POVR LE 
Roy en la nouuelle France 


SONNET. 


DE MONTS, ie voy desia nostre siecle peruers 
Enuieux de ton los, estant ores la gloire 
De tes graues desseins si celebre & notoire, 
Qu’elle est en bonne odeur par tout cet Vniuers. 
Mais quoi que des matins l’abbayement diuers 
S’efforce d’amoindrir de tes faits la memoire, 
Si auras tu sur eux facilement victoire, 
Ayant en ta vertu vn ferme bouleuers. 
La vertu de tout temps est pas a pas suiuie 
Du venin pestilent de la blafarde enuie, 
Qui iamais ne s’attaque a ce qui rampe bas. 
Mais le Temps est ialous de garder sa louange 
Quand mesme elle seroit cachée dans la i 
Et la fait eclater au milieu du trespas. 
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A MONSIEVR DE POV- 
TRINCOVRT LIEVTENANT DE MONSIEVR 
De Monts en la nouuelle France. 
SONNET. 

SCIPION ennuyé de la trompeuse vie 
D’vn siecle corrompu, passa de ses vieux ans 
Le chagrin au deduit des jardins & des champs, 
Dedaignant les douceurs d’vne ingrate patrie. 

Ton ame, POVTRINCOVRT, d’iniustice ennemie, 
En nos moeurs corrompus ne prend nul passe temps, 
Et comme Scipion tu cherches dés long temps 
Vn seiour d’innocence eloigné de l’enuie. 

Mais en ce point icy tu passes Scipion, 

C’est que fuiant si loin des hommes la malice 
Non seulement tu sers 4 la religion, 

Mais tu t’acquiers encor vn renom glorieux: 
Et l’autre s’escartant loin de ses enuieux 
Se contenta d’auoir aux pieds foulé le vice. 


Par MARC LESCARBOT Veruinois. 
Escrit au Port Royal de I’Equille 
le 24.d’Aoust 1606. 


The sonnet to Poutrincourt was certainly written on 24 August 
1606. The circumstances under which it was written were therefore 
the same as those under which the Adieu was written. Specifically, 
since Poutrincourt was about to leave on his expedition to and beyond 
Malebarre, it is clear that the writing of this sonnet was occasioned by 
his impending departure. 

The sonnet to de Monts was doubtless written under the same cir- 
cumstances, presumably with a view to its being taken or sent to de 
Monts by some member of the company that was just about to sail for 
France. It would have been only natural that Lescarbot, in addition 
to writing a sonnet addressed to Poutrincourt, whom he calls ‘Lievten- 
ant de Monsievr De Monts en la nouuelle France,’ should also write 
one addressed to de Monts himself. Lescarbot’s references to the envy 
that beset de Monts were in accordance with the facts: he was indeed 
constantly beset by various forms of hostility.” 

The sonnet addressed to France was presumably written under the 
same circumstances, and with a view to its being so used in France as 


"See GB, II, 210-211, 250-251, 294, 350-351, and III, 57, 260; also Morse, Pierre 
du Gua, Sieur de Monts, pp. 9-11, 19-20. 
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to win support for the colonizing enterprise. It may have been written 
either slightly earlier than or at the same time as the other three poems. 


Tue Prace, Date, AND PRINTERS OF THE 
Brencourt-HarvarD PAMPHLET 


That the pamphlet was printed at La Rochelle is proved by the last 
sentence of the statement introductory to the Adieu in Les muses de 
la Nouvelle France: ‘Or avant son depart, pour lui dire Adicu, ie lui 
fis ces vers . . . lesquels vers furent depuis imprimez 4 la Rochelle.’ 
It is proved also by this passage, which appears in the first edition of 
Lescarbot’s Histoire, 1609, 4 propos of his Adieu a la France: 


. vn Adieu a la France, lequel ie fis imprimer en ladite ville de la 
Rochelle le lendemain de notre arrivée, qui fut le troisieme jour d’Avril 
mil six cens six: & fut si bien receu qu'il n’y avoit fils de bonne mere qui 
ne le voulust avoir. Et la méme fut imprimé vn autre Adieu que ie fis en 
la Nouvelle France aux Frangois qui retournerent pardega dedans nétre 


navire en la méme ville de la Rochelle, lequel i’ay mis entre les Poémes des 
Muses de la Nouvelle-France.”* 


As to the time of the printing of the pamphlet there are, in theory, 
two possibilities: it might have been printed either before or after 
Lescarbot’s return to France. In the first case, Lescarbot would have 
sent the four poems either to a printer in La Rochelle (probably the 
same one who had printed the Adieu a la France), asking him to pro- 
ceed with the printing, or to some correspondent in France, presum- 
ably asking him to arrange for printing in La Rochelle, but possibly 
without a specific request — in which case the correspondent would 
have acted on his own initiative. Some ‘rhymes,’ as has appeared above 
— quite possibly these four poems — were sent to France with the 
letter that had been written on 22 August 1606. The other possibility, 
that the pamphlet should have been printed after Lescarbot’s return 
to France, would seem to be very unlikely, since there is no reason to 
think that Lescarbot, after his return, would have any reason to desire 
the separate printing of just these four poems. Before leaving Port 
Royal he had written at least a dozen other poems, including the 


Theatre de Neptune, the Defaite des sauvages, and part of the Adieu 
a la Nouvelle France. 


*P. 545: 
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It is then very probable that the four poems were sent to France 
soon after they were written. There is no reason to think that any 
considerable delay would have been involved either in the making of 
arrangements with the printer — the Adieu a la France had been very 
successful — or in the actual printing of so small a pamphlet. 

I conclude that the pamphlet was in all probability printed either 
late in 1606 or early in 1607. 

Since the pamphlet was printed in La Rochelle its printer or printers 
must have been among those active in La Rochelle in the early seven- 
teenth century. No books printed there at that time being available 
for comparison at Harvard, a photostatic copy of the pamphlet was 
sent to Mile de Saint-Affrique, the Librarian of the Bibliothéque Pub- 
lique of La Rochelle, with the request that she help, if possible, in 
the identification of the printer. In her reply (a letter to Mr Jackson 
dated 28 June 1956) she reported that four printers or printing firms 
were active in La Rochelle in the early seventeenth century; that the 
publications of three of them — P. Prunier, Jean Brenouzet, and Noel 
de Lacroix — showed no notable typographical similarities to the Bien- 
court-Harvard pamphlet; and that there were evident resemblances 
between that pamphlet and publications of the Heirs of Hierosme 
Haultin, whose activity (that of the heirs) extended from 1600 to 
1616. With her reply she enclosed photostatic copies of three pages 
of a book published by the Haultin heirs in 1603, a French translation 
of John Napier’s A Plaine Discouery of the Whole Reuelation of Saint 
John (Edinburgh, 1593): the translation was made by George Thom- 
son, and is entitled Ouverture de tous les secrets de ! Apocalypse. One 
of these three photostats (that of fol. 14v) is reproduced herewith as 
Plate IIb. Comparison with Plates Ib and Ila will show that the italic 
types used in the two publications are identical. Especially distinctive 
are the capital letters A, M, and Q, the lower case letters c, d, f, b, m, 
n, p, v, and x, the ligature st, and the ampersand. In each of the two 
publications two forms of st are used. Other identities, not shown in 
the plates, occur in the italic types (notably in the capital T and in 
the ligatures ct and sp), and others in the roman types. There are 
variations in some of the types used for headings or for special pur- 
poses; but these variations are of no consequence as compared with the 
prevalent identities. It is then clear that the Biencourt-Harvard pam- 
phlet was printed by the Heirs of Hierosme Haultin. 
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Tue History or THE Brencourt-Harvarp PAMPHLET 


The Biencourt-Harvard pamphlet is bound with a copy of another 
pamphlet, which also concerns Poutrincourt: Factum du procez entre 
Messire lean de Biencourt Chevalier Sieur de Poutrincourt, Baron de 
S. lust, appellant d'une part, et Pierre Biard, Evemond Massé @ con- 
sorts, soy disans prestres de la Société de lesus, intimez, published in 
1614.” 

In 1875 both pamphlets were in the possession of the historian Charles 
Louis, Duc de la Trémoille et de Thouars (1838-1911); and he gave 
them, evidently because they both concerned the Biencourt family, 
to the Marquis de Biencourt. The two pamphlets were bound to- 
gether, in dark purple morocco, with the Biencourt crest —a lion 
salient surmounted by a marquisal coronet — stamped in gold on both 
covers. The inscription on the spine reads, in tiny capitals: LEscAR- 
Bot / — / A DIEV / AVX / FRANCOIS / 1606 / FACTVM / DV PROCEZ / 
ENTRE / IEAN / DE BIENCOVRT / ET / P. BIARD / 1614. On the inside 
of the front cover there are pasted the bookplate of the Marquis de 
Biencourt and, below it, an ‘Ex-Libris Biencourt-Poncins.’ On the 
reverse of the first guard leaf, at the top, there is stamped in small 
capitals the name of the binder, petit succ® pE stm1eR. On the ob- 
verse of the second guard leaf is the hand-written inscription of the 
donor: ‘Offert au Marquis de Biencourt par Louis de la Trémoille de 
la Bibliothéque de Thouars. 1875.’ * 

The pamphlet was included in the sale of books of the Marquis de 
Biencourt in Paris on 8 and 9 November 1945. Not long thereafter 
it was bought in Paris by Arthur Rau, who soon sold it to William 
Inglis Morse, who gave it to the Harvard Library in March 1948.” 
Its call number is *FC6.L5635.606a. 

Books have indeed their fates! 


Ernest H. WIiLkINs 


* On this very rare pamphlet, of which only four other copies are known, see The 
John Carter Brown Library, Report ... July 1, 1951, by Lawrence C. Wroth 
(Providence, 1951), pp. 24-32. I owe this reference to the kindness of Mr Jackson. 

*I am grateful to Professor Marcel Frangon for help in reading this inscription 
and for suggesting the identity of the donor; and I owe to the kindness of Mme 
Ducaille of the Bibliothéque Municipale de Thouars the information that in 1875 
there did not exist in Thouars an institution called ‘Bibliothéque.’ The ‘Bibliothéque’ 
of the inscription was presumably a private family library. 

“An English translation of the four poems by Rau appears in The Canadian 
Collection at Harvard University, Bulletin, ed. W. 1. Morse, VI (1948-49), 11-16. 














Mildmay Fane's Political Satire 


F satire was originally a form of sorcery to control enemies ‘be- 
yond the reach of persuasion, bribery, or physical compulsion,’ * 
it was to Mildmay Fane a last resource when in the years of in- 
decision before the Commonwealth he renewed his faith in old 
values and despaired of victory for them at Lambeth, Whitehall, or 
Westminster. The earliest political pieces in his ‘Fugitive Poetry’ * 
were not satires but feeble epigrams by one who had learned to play 
with words and ideas in the drawing room while his more influential 
in-laws — the Earls of Bath and Clare, the future Lord General Fair- 
fax, and the Master of the Mint Sir Robert Harley — drew up policy 
in the council chamber. Fane signed the complaint against ship money 
assessments in 1635, joined the King in Scotland in 1640, carried 
Parliament’s proposals for suppressing the Irish revolt to Charles at 
Dover in 1642, and finally got himself imprisoned and fined for at- 
tempting to put the King’s Commission of Array into effect in North- 
amptonshire; nevertheless, it was his mother who had cogent, politic 
reasons against a Scottish war to confide to Secretary Windebank in 
1639.° Her son meanwhile was composing couplets like these “Vpon 
y® Scotsh business — 1638’ (‘Fugitive Poetry,’ p. 42): 
Without an interposing Sea or wall * 
Ye Picts doth into disobediance fall 
Nor will conform: wt is ye cause? how ist? 
Why thus he is becom a Sepratist 
Yet all His Couenant — Conuenticles are 
For a defensiue not offensiue warr 


Soe were my counsailes heard I should pswad 
Not wth ye Drum & Trumpet him t’inuade 


*David Worcester, The Art of Satire (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), p. 148. 

*A general description of the manuscript, now in the Harvard College Library, 
was given in my earlier article, dealing with the literary aspects of the work, pub- 
lished as “The “Fugitive Poetry” of Mildmay Fane,’ Harvarp Lisrary BuLLeTiN, 
IX, 1 (Winter, 1955), 61-78. Page references in the text of the present article are 
to the Harvard manuscript. 

*Her letter of May 6 is in Calendar State Papers, Domestic, Charles 1, XIV 
(1639), 123-124. 

“The sea (see) like a wall (Exodus xiv. 22) was Fane’s favorite symbol for epis- 
copacy. 
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But wth Cope, Ephod Rochet, hood, & all 
pee & Cap, & Robe Cannoiiicall 

Miter too soe should he not be free 
But straight submit vnto our Litregy 
Else stand suspended; to pforme this may 
Our Bishops all be sent, our people stay 


In Fane’s circle Puritans like the Harleys might wince at the statement 
that Scottish Presbyterians were Separatists, but they probably ap- 
plauded the final sentiment without worrying about the old comparison 
of a Bishop’s robing to a soldier’s arming. The trope seemed to develop 
no serious Episcopalian proposal, but only a rather shopworn conceit 
suggesting a wit’s desire for peace. 

After all, Fane’s great-grandfather Sir Walter Mildmay, Elizabeth’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had founded Emmanuel College, bul- 
wark of Calvinism; his grandmother Lady Mildmay had been a devout 
Puritan; a brother, Colonel Anthony Fane, was to give his life for the 
Parliament cause. Little wonder that the Harleys, Fane’s cousins by 
his second marriage, invited him to join their peaceful reformation. 
But in a mildly ironic letter he refused: 


Cosen — Ther needs noe apollogising wher the inconsiderablenes of your 
mushrom frends and seruants heer ought and must guiue way to those sublimer 
occations wherein you with many more heroes or worthyes are wrap. I wish 
I were but a hewer of wood or a water tanker in this great work begun of re- 
formation, wherein ye divel and wicked men cause yet soe many rubbs. But 
the vpper orbes are wise, and know what sphear is sutable to every p’portion of 
light. I am fixed in resolution, I assure you; noe roaming, wandring plannet; 
and therefore it may be, to weak sight may appeer a twinkler, though I was 
born high and a gentleman, though not altogether Welch; therefore must 
needs say, I contemn yt monster parety, soe much now seeks to domineer. I 


am sorry the treaty ends without beginning. The summer will be the hotter if 
God (who alone can) p’uent not. . . .5 


Still the amiable if elephantine wit, Fane wrote with new conviction 
that the first loyalty of an Earl was to the duties and privileges of hier- 
archy in a church and government where constitutional law and royal 
prerogative supported each other. 


*Fane to Edward Harley, 22 February 1644(?), in appendix to Letters of the 
Lady Brilliana Harley, ed. Thomas Taylor Lewis (Camden Society, No. LVIII; 
London, 1854), p. 214. Fane’s letter is dated ‘Februar: 22.’ The year 1644 seems 
likely since Edward Harley is addressed as a colonel. Fane may be referring to the 
attempt at peace of February-March 1644; see Samuel R. Gardiner, History of the 
Great Civil War 1642-1649 (London, 1893), I, 307-308. 
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This allegiance made him not a Cavalier but a Royalist. To under- 
stand the distinctive quality of his subsequent satire, one must realize 
that Fane was ultimately a pacifist troubled by weaknesses in all parties 
to the Civil War and usually addressing himself to a rather limited 
circle of Presbyterian kinsmen. In my earlier article on the ‘Fugitive 
Poetry’ I mentioned its tributes to John Cleveland, written some time 
after the appearance of Hobbes’s Leviathan in 1651.° In spite of these, 
Fane’s own satire shows little of the Cavalier touch, perhaps because 
Cleveland was inimitable, perhaps because many of Fane’s more am- 
bitious satires were written before he had discovered Charles’s most 
popular literary champion; an edition of Cleveland’s poems did not 
appear until 1647, and Fane makes no mention of having seen them in 
manuscript. Like Cleveland, Fane prefers wit and word play to bur- 
lesque; there is no indication that he has yet heard of Butler,whose 
reputation was not made until the publication of Hudibras in 1662. 
But, unlike Cleveland, Fane is interested in the typological as well 
as the topical; and beside Cleveland’s audacious facetiousness he is 
likely to sound wry or desperate. For though the author of ‘Fugitive 
Poetry’ could follow no party, he did not want anyone, least of all his 
Presbyterian friends, to think him frivolous, or indifferent to the re- 
ligious crisis of his day. 

Fane was not uncertain about his religious beliefs. As soon as the 
Root and Branch Bill and the Grand Remonstrance forced him to 
choose between two forms of worship, he defended the old ways by 
satirizing the new. His targets were not original, his throws seemed 
more haphazard than Cleveland’s; but the darts aimed at long ranting 
sermons and the officiousness of Puritan women in ‘Decembt — 1641’ 
(indexed as ‘A Game at Chess,’ p. 19) were more ironic and emblem- 
atic than most anti-Puritan satire. In the end they made a more sug- 
gestive pattern: the enemies of superstition were superstitious them- 
selves when they assumed that hierarchy and deadly sins, especially 
pride, could be removed by exorcising all ecclesiastical symbols of 
Christian love and repentance. 


The Church was sick oth collect now receiues 
More comfort from wt praire each brest conceiues 
And then of windy Instrums sett free 

Admitts noe anthemes in her Lithregy 

But Rubrickes Letany and compos’d prayer all 


* Harvarp Liprary Buiteti, IX, 72. 
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Contem’d & Condem’d Apocrifall 

And second seruice (out upont) it’s worse 

Then Brawne & mustard serud for second course * 
The minicke * guarb & gestures speake noe Less 
When Coppeside then Hocus Pocusses 

And yé superfluous sarke wore ore ye gowne 

In penance for ye whoredome of th’whol towne ® 
With yt of Babell need noe more be knowne 
Sithence y‘ wer’e purgd of superstition 

Wt needs ye hood & capp to shew degree 

A mas is mas wthout such sophestry 
Was not yt plott a poore & silly one 

To call a table made of oake a stone 

For such were alters & to make a pownd 
As if’t had trespast in some dione grownd 
When raileing *° better doth ye Pulpit suit 

Where other waye some Teacher would be mute 
And cloake so want of Matter to be spun 

Wth hawkes & hums vntill ye glasse be run 

This Emblem of humanity ere I passe 

I must acquaint theire scandal too in glass ™ 


* Peter Heylyn, Bishop Williams’ opponent, defended ‘the ancient practice’: “The 
Morning prayer, or Matins to begin betweene six and seven; the second service, or 
Communion service, not till nine or ten . . . So that the names of those which pur- 
posed to communicate, being signified unto the Curate, if not before, yet presently 
after Morning Prayer: he had sufficient time to consider of them, whether he found 
amongst them any notorious evill livers, any wrong-doers to their neighbours, or 
such as were in malice towards one another, and to proceed accordingly, as he saw 
occasion’ (Antidotum Lincolniense, London, 1637, sec. 3, pp. 61-62). Williams 
maintained that the list of names was only to help the curate make sure of due pro- 
vision of bread and wine, not ‘to set up a Consistorie in the mid’st of Divine Service’ 
(The Holy Table, Name & Thing, London, 1637, p. 176; STC 25724). 

*The NED cites the adjective ‘minikin,’ meaning ‘small, delicate, elegant,’ as 
also used (sense 4) to designate some kind of baize. ‘Minicke,’ however, is not listed 
as one of its variants. 

* The fullness of the surplice symbolized charity that covers a multitude of sins; 
its cruciform shape betokened the crucifixion of the flesh. 

* The pun here is amplified by the symbolism of the pulpit and the railing that 
Laudians wanted to erect between communicants and the altar. “The rail, by which 
the Altar is divided from the Choir, teacheth the separation of things celestial from 
things terrestrial. . . . The Pulpit in the church is the life of the perfect: and is so 
called from being public, or placed in a public place’ (Guillaume Durand, The 
Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments, trans. and ed. John M. Neale and 
Benjamin Webb, Leeds, 1843, pp. 31-32). 

“*The preacher himself is both window and glass, transmitting the doctrine of 
the Eternal Word to the faithful, and if he lives a Christ-like life, “annealing in 
glasse” God’s story even more winningly and gloriously, because thus in colours 
there did not exist in Thouars an institution called ‘Bibliothéque.’ The ‘Bibliothéque’ 
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But tis y¢ britler sex would thee expell 

It may be cause in ee oe; them excell 

And craue more adoration from y¢ eye 

Sithence by yt crosse wee liue by theirs wee die 

Or is it thus such windowes call on night 

And then [than] Themselues they’d haue ye Church more Light * 
Or Thinke they not they can be of renowne 

Though they be vp vnlesse ye glasse goe downe . . . 


Epigram In Idem 
My neighbour though to satisfie desire 
Would of y¢ steepel ring ys Bells ith quire 
And being offendea much wth wt was wont 
Of owld, ordaines y¢ Belfrey for ye font 
Thus giueing in nouation noe ease 
We’ halfe transformed into Antipodes 


Central to Fane’s religion was the inner reformation through Christ 
dramatized in the sacraments and spelled out in church architectur>. 
To make the preacher, traditionally the church’s bells,* the font of 
redemption even in a chapel of ease was to turn the church upside 
down and to deny that the church itself was the best comment on the 
Scripture’s great mystery — the form-giving, form-preserving power 
of sacrificial love. 

The emblems and types that Fane had played with earlier made his 
later satire more serious than Butler’s or Cleveland’s, for such symbol- 
ism now reminded him of the central paradox that both church and 
state had failed to understand: Christ’s garment had been and should 
be seamless, but heaven and the church could not be unified by tem- 
poral force or fines (p. 173): 


Vpon a Time it did befall 

Peter was stript to Cloath St Paule 
And then not many Years by gon 
He’s robd again to pay St Jhon 

The question heer is in a word 
Whither Opes best ye Keys or Sword 


rather than “watrish, bleak & thin”’ (Rosemond Tuve, A Reading of George Her- 
bert, London, 1952, p. 153). 

*Song of Solomon i. 5. Compare these lines with the epigram ‘On Fayrford 
Windowes’ formerly assigned to Richard Corbet but now more usually attributed 
to William Strode (as in The Poetical Works of William Strode, ed. Bertram 
Dobell, London, 1907, pp. 25-27). 

* Tuve, Herbert, p. 147. 
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That whilst it keeps all things in Awe 
Perforce must guiue y¢ Keyes ye Lawe 
Those then as picklocks to our purses 
Open indulgencies ’ gainst Curses 

If so th’ Conclusions pregnant thence 
Heaun Gates are Opt through violence 


In “Temporis Mutatio’ (p. 5), probably composed in prison, Fane con- 
ceded that the Presbyterians were not solely to blame for the con- 
founding of ecclesiastical and civil with martial law: ‘Mare instar muri 
possidet Insulae huius sceptrum sed Lapides muri illius in manu astuti 
artificis positi sunt . . .. During Laud’s ascendancy Bishops like Mil- 
ton’s infamous Mountain “ had been removed to great sees, and the 
quarrel between the vicar of Grantham and his parishioners over the 
meaning and placing of the communion table had been publicized in 
a pamphlet war between the King’s Chaplain and the Bishop of Lin- 
coln."* All these follies Fane alluded to in a ‘Satyri: Gazetasticon — 
inter Mil: & Robert: suum’ (p. 9), a dialogue probably between him- 
self (Mildmay) and the younger Robert Harley: 


nempe Quis nescit Bella per ecclesias plusqua ciuilia nostras incepisse non 
cum sacrificiis solitis, sed cum discentionibus stolidis Altaria fumant; siue 
de mensa dicatur, imensa est stultitia 


Moreover, Fane continues, the treatment of Prynne had made too 
many reformers long for Old Testament justice: 


Nouumg3 R rostrum aures auellat suas qui tantam in aures Populi vim tulit 
sui Melioreq3 littera (non longa dicam Quanquam credo meruisse) 
notatur,’® qui sic enormis vsus est Characteribus. Vi-carens Vi-carius 
nunc Grantomiensis— Laudatus ostentat auis montanaq3 pennas Dixi: 
restat vt Lex illa Talionis hic sit in vsu maximé cum exconsulatoribus 


“ George Mountain, Archbishop of York in 1628, singled out for special men- 
tion in Of Reformation Touching Church-Discipline in England. 

“Samuel R. Gardiner, History of England . . . 1603-1642 (London, 1883-84), 
VII, 16-18, VIII, 253-255; and Calendar State Papers, Domestic, Charles 1, XVII 
(1640-41), 204-205. 

* The hangman branded Prynne ‘S L’ for ‘Seditious Libeller,’ but Prynne said 
the letters stood for ‘Stigmata Laudis’ (Documents Relating to the Proceedings 
against William Prynne in 1634 and 1637, ed. Samuel R. Gardiner, Camden Society, 
n. s. No. XVIII, London, 1877, p. 90). See ‘John Audland’s Letter to William 
Prynne’ in Samuel Butler, Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose, ed. René 
Lamar (Cambridge, 1928), p. 333: ‘. . . thou dost always print it in CAPITAL 
LETTERS, because such were heretofore, to very good Purpose, imprinted on thy 
cheeks by the Ministration of that Son of Belial, the Executioner.’ 
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quidam sic plectentur talid vt verissime de illis Anglice dici possit they 
lie by ye heeles — ** Dumg3 ex illorum suffragiis propter Alios castra pro 
Carceribus preparentur fortissima. 


No doubt Fane appreciated the symbolism in treating the communion 
table as an altar commemorating sacrifice. But true altars, as he and 
Herbert never tired of saying, were made of that stone decreed in 
Deuteronomy xxvii. 2-9—the stone of hard hearts altered, hewn, 
and struck at last by the hand of Christ. 

True policy, therefore, depended on something more than clever 
bargaining or hotheadedness. Though parity was monstrous, Fane was 
willing to suspend Charles’s right to confer honors if a chastened nobil- 
ity could set England an example of Christian humility and obedience. 
Under Cromwell, Fane’s favorite anagram was ‘PROTECTOR, 
OPORTET C. R.’ (p. 188),"* but under Charles I, in lines on Cicero’s 
‘Honos alit Artes’ (p. 16), he declared himself ready to pawn all his 
crowns for another King, whom he proceeded to define with due 
mystery in a riddling cipher — ‘LO, Iesus’ — based on the French 
word for law. This 


. . - Like a powerfull spell should straight vntie 
The Scepters mistick Knott of Monarchy 

And Leaue ye Comon Wealth vnlac’t to ease 

Her dropsie & Anarchicall disease 

Vntill each humor did breath out & then 

The State being Cur’d I’de be my selfe again 


There was no government better than monarchy, but how much 
hope could one place in a monarch like Charles IP Though Fane’s mis- 
givings may have gone back to personal disappointments antedating 
the Civil War,” the first hint in the manuscript came in a Latin fable 
(p. 7) dated 22 January 1641/2, six months after the execution of 
Strafford, two weeks after Charles’s attempt to arrest the five members 
of Parliament, and two days after his failure to secure Hull and Ports- 
mouth. 


* The Latin ‘talus’ may mean ‘heel’ as well as ‘ankle.’ 

* This anagram appears at the end of “The Definition of a Protector’ in The 
Poems of Jobn Cleveland, ed. John M. Berdan (New Haven, Conn., 1903), p. 185. 
Berdan did not think the poem Cleveland’s. 

* See, for example, Fane’s letter to Secretary Vane of 30 March 1640 concerning 
the alternative of giving up a living recently inherited or of contesting for it with 
the Crown (Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Charles 1, XV, 1639-40, 597-598). 
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Erat quidem homo venatico studio maxime deditus, qui forte fortuito vt 
appropinquauit quercui cuidam, extra vinbriferae [?] & floridae intro 
vero a vermibus & putredine concauae, animad[ul]ertit quenda armati 
etia & alatum hostem ex spelunca pdefité & cum celeri & ardente furore 
in equi sui bella gerentem: quem dum cum tenuissima virgula qua in manu 
tenuit fugare tentaret magis in dementiae sevitia irritat [?] inuenit: & non 
hunc sola sed & socios ad pugna ista adeo Tintinnaculus ille prouocauit, 
vt cum Legionibus istis statim da circumcinctus ab equo vulnerato pene 
in terram vt maiore ci securitate vitam degeret iactatus est nam qui lacet 
in terra non habet vnde cadat: tandé vt aequii erat equi eiis reliquit 
comedendi postqua hoc didicit vespas non suscitandas leniter sed cum 
aqua glabrescente in Caldario rationis & resolutionis calefacta destruendas 
fore si earum aculeos euitare cupiamus* 

Mora: Vt vbi pericula inevitabilia impendeant mentis animossitas et pru- 


dentia defendant et vbi ratio non valeat ad compescenda ensis & ignis 
oratio prevaleat ad destruenda 


Bishops and subjects had no right to the sword, but the King who 
failed to use it decisively when necessary denied his birthright. Once 
Charles had forfeited his leadership, he was still more disturbing as the 
trader who would bargain trickily for its recovery even with In- 
dependents. Royal power, as Fane saw it, could not be bought and 
sold; it depended on a King’s readiness to preserve it by coercion, his 
will to exercise it under the law, and his ability to make his subjects 
consent to it on these terms. When it became clear that Charles would 
seek an alliance with the Scots, Fane composed one of his more inter- 
esting Horatian imitations, ‘Ad Rem Publ: Bell: Civit: reparantem’ 
(p. 61), warning that no power, least of all Scotland, could help unless 
the King had set out courageously in good faith: 


Hor: ode 14. 

lib: 1 
O nauis referent in 
mare te noui fluctus 


O quid agis? &c: 


Shall a new tyde of differences 

Carry againe my bark to seas 

Farre better were it to defray 

That charge & ride safe in a bay 

There to a calme of Peace conforme 
After a tempest and a storme 

How doth the foaming angry maine 
All substance wast an treasures drayne 
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And in despight of Canuas wings *° 
Cordage wth other tacklings . . . 
Better it were in tyme belay 

Wett ankers and the frett obey 

Then to persist and therein finde 

The furious madnes of each winde 
Summoning vp in liquid 

The witchcrafts of there Parentage 
Those thy first deityes are gone 

Nor serve more for protection 

And though thy Planks and keele may boast 
They grew on Calidonian coast 
Thence raysd thee fame yet these may erre 
"Lesse fortitude be Passenger 

For though highe Carud wth decks thou be 
Beguilded in each gallery 

On the maine top a flag, to Call 

Thee at the least highe admirall. 

With antient Pennants streaming farre 
From euery yard like man of warre 
And on thy boult sprit head a Jack 

Yet canst thou not be free from wrack 
Unlesse through Pilacy to these 

Thou ad, to shun the Cyclades . . . 
But grant thou lanch into the deepe 
And wilt not in a harbour sleep 
Though faire envited take aduise 

Doe not too farre Praecipitise 

Mark well yor Fires how they are plac’t 
Most aduantageously when chas’t 

Or in pursuit as yow come after 

To giue a shot twixt winde and water 
Then when a broad sides giuen next 
Dismount yt Cannon call’d Pretext 
And winning winde proclaime th’event 
None’s like Seonaveliiin governmt 














The King who could not make bees hive and winds sail by forth- 


rightly rewarding loyalty and suppressing incipient rebellion could 


hardly hope to re-establish himself by negotiating with factions as 
they multiplied or by accepting, finally, Parliament’s Vote of No 


Addresses. 


While Charles I was on stage, Fane berated the rebellious cobblers 


” ‘Wings’ is a verb. 








; 
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of Northamptonshire * but kept his covenant with Parliament in Kent. 
For at Mereworth he could live in a shire where gentry, not appren- 
tices, had long stood up for their own without endangering the foun- 
dations of their social order. Here flourished ‘a Royalism peculiarly 
metropolitan, “trimmer,” and enlightened. . . .”” Many petitions 
came out of Kent, but a succession of plots were all abortive, partly 
because so many of its ruling families refused to see their lands laid 
waste for either side. So long as Parliament disavowed the ‘monster 
parety,’ peace in Kent even at the expense of war in Oxford was Fane’s 
motto.” By the end of 1644 he was decrying the treachery ‘in times 
of treaty’ of ‘a great plot discouered at Dover, which was to have seised 
on the castle . . . for the K without P——.’** In June 1648, 
when Fairfax put down another Kentish uprising, Fane criticized the 
plotters’ strategy, not their cause, but his quips in the concluding lines 
(p. 20) suggested no more sympathy with the reckless Cavaliers who 
had taken command than with the cobblers of Northampton. 

From the sidelines, Fane kept hoping to show the Presbyterians the 
common enemy. In 1646, while the Assembly of Divines was split by 
Erastians over the question of ius divinum, he tried to frighten them 
with the mechanic preachers (p. 20). On 19 August Alexander Hen- 
derson, the Scots Presbyterian, had died, shortly after maintaining in 
debate with the King at Newcastle that James I had never brought in 
episcopacy upon divine right. With Henderson gone, who was left 
to argue for the reformed church the sanctions denied the old? Who 
would save it from men like John Spencer, Lord Spencer’s coachman, 
who had been reprimanded by the House for lay preaching and who 





“To Northampton’ (p. 22). ‘The Cosmography of This County’ (p. 23), 
modeled after the conceited character-writing of earlier satirists, also confessed 
Fane’s own sins in failing to carry out the King’s Commission of Array in the county. 

* Keith Feiling, A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714 (Oxford, 1924), p. 16. 

=“Vpon y* Country of Kent on it’s condition at present— June y*—1— 1644 
(p. 27), written while Fane negotiated with Parliament for his fine, congratulates 
Kent for having raised troops for Sir William Waller to keep out Charles’s army. 
In March Kentish and London regiments had refused to go beyond Alresford, but 
Fane here recommended to the men of Kent Parliament’s order of May 31 to send 
money and 200 horse to block up Oxford. 


“Fane to Edward Harley, 23 December 1644, in appendix to Letters of Lady 
Brilliana Harley, p. 215. 


* Daniel Neal, The History of the Puritans, ed. John O. Choules (London, 1837), 
II, 401. 
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had written in 1641 A Short Treatise Concerning the Lawfulness of 
Every Man Exercising His Gift as God Shall Call Him Unto? *° 


Vpon Mas Alexander Henderson’s Death 
& y® Preaching Coachman 


Greate Henderson yé¢ Scot is gon 

Who Knockes downe now Roomes Babilon 
If in such Boughs perch Jus diuine 

How ist ye Trunck should thus decline ** 
Vnlesse preuention heere had end 

To saue y¢ weight of such a freind 

And Nature to deny this Clay 

Desert, quits it ye Comon way 

Soe he lies silenced & dead 

Who would haue Bishops Silenced 

Where are wee now who strikes y¢ stroake 
To resett Gouerement [?] ys broake . . . 
Religion Bankerouted I feare 

Thers few can tell th’account to cleere 
But in arithmatick goe on 

Noe further can then Fraction 

Or if they Multeply at all 

Tis mischeife how t’ make others fall 
Diuisions easy & y¢ high- 

Way, vnto cheife authoritie 

Not as our Sauiours rules aduise 

By going Less to seeke to rise 

But skiping vp at once, & there 

As greate as John y¢ Presbiter 

Why was y¢ buildings corner stone 
Joynd wth a Rock foundation 


* Spencer is alluded to in Cleveland’s “The Mixed Assembly,’ 1. 95 (Poems, p. 
145), and Butler’s ‘Mercurius Menippeus’ (Satires, p. 350). See William Haller, 
The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 1938), p. 268; William Y. Tindall, John Bunyan 
Mechanick Preacher (New York, 1934), passim; Benjamin Brook, The Lives of the 
Puritans (London, 1813), Ill, 529-530; Thomas Edwards, Gangraena (London, 
1646), III, sig. KKir. (In references to the three parts of Gangraena | have given 
signatures rather than pages, because of the complicated and unreliable pagination 
in the original. References, in subsequent footnotes, are to the slightly revised and 
expanded third edition of the first part and to the second edition of the second 
part. The latter, merely a contracted reprint, was issued with the third edition of 
the first part under a general title covering both. Of the third part there was ap- 
parently only a single edition. All parts and all editions appeared in 1646.) 

, "For the Arbor luris and its relation to the Tree of Jesse see Arthur Watson, 
The Early Iconography of the Tree of Jesse (London, 1934). 
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Of greatest proofe gainst wind & storme 
If vertue was not raisd by Forme 

Or did yt seamless garment once 

Christ chose to put on for ye nonce 
Emblem diuision I should bee 

Conuinc’t wee ought not to agree 

But as y¢ twisted cords define 

The truest seale of discepline ** 

Soe let ye Gospell changers all 

Whose Doues ** haue more then others gall 
Expect whilst they exceed their Last 
Presumpsion chase them out as fast 

For I beleeue that many Knocks 

May beate a Coach man of His Box 


Independents and preaching coachmen were all beyond the reach of 
reason. As the Dissenting Brethren began to speak up in the West- 
minster Assembly, Fane, like Thomas Edwards, the Presbyterian au- 
thor of Gangraena, began to identify the madmen. Elizabethan and 
classical satirists who had sanctioned name-calling had professed scru- 
ples against lashing the man as well as the vice, and Cleveland’s editor, 
John A. Berdan, has called him the first ‘English’ — as opposed to 
‘Latin’ —satirist because he first attacked individuals rather than types.” 
In his more personal satire Fane may have been following Cleveland’s 
example, but, as Berdan has said, abuse was bound to become more 
personal after 1640. And occasionally Fane had his own special rea- 
sons for naming names. For a satire ‘Vpon New-Lights’ (p. 17) what 
names were worse than the offenders’? Each had substituted his own 
for the true light of the world, so let the names of each distort the old 
texts. Thanks to the emblem and the pun Fane was able to imitate what 
he intended to satirize. It is impossible to identify every name in the 
following catalogue, but the list again makes clear his point: the most 
influential Independent in the Assembly was no better than the most 
fanatic nonentity in Kent once he had abandoned the position of men 
like Richard Holdsworth, who had supported the Church of England 
after the impeachment of Laud. 


*‘Meek, Lowly, Humble, was that threefold Cord, / To pull us up to 
Heaven ...’ (Fane, ‘A Threefold Cord is not easily broken [Ecclesiastes iv. 12],’ 
in Otia Sacra, London, 1648, p. 110). 

* Doves: preachers who should be inspired with love of the Holy Spirit instead 
of the ambition to be another John Knox. 

” Poems of Cleveland, p. 61. 
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What truths expectable truth to expound 
When Mothers are cri’d vp & Fathers downd 
Nor Howlds-worth any credit though set by 
With Brown-Brick Attlas of Diuinitie ** 
Austin & Jerom Ambros & to summ 

Vp all yt Goulden mouthed Chrysostom 
Blasted For Popish obsolete defide 

By those who seeke some newer Lights for guid 
And Though ye Scripture to it selfe preferr 
The truest glass & best in-terpreter 

Yet there are some soe mad inspir’d yt will 
Question y¢ dictates of yt sacred quill 

Brand it Humane tradition & yt those 

Prophets or Patriarks in verse and Prose 

Noe more then wt ye Egyptians schooles has gott ** 
Or Jesses Fruitfull Lawrel ** soe much wrote 
Wonder of ages when y¢ Lie is giuen 

To truth it sclfe how seeke wee after Heauen 
And to shun Hell where all y¢ misteries 

Tend to promoate y¢ Father of all Lies 

But thus methinks like as each motian sent 

To seeke its center proues more vioLent 

By how much it approaches so’t appears 

The Diuells Raign is in declineing yeares 

And there vpon he vents more wageing [? ] skill 
To Bring more pselites in saks to’s Mill 

Wher he may Grind all good in ** Towle free & 


“ Holdsworth, third master of Emmanuel and Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 
gave the University plate to Charles and refused the Covenant after the failure of 
Ussher’s scheme for synodical government. He was imprisoned from May 1643 
to October 1645. ‘Brown-Brick’ may be Ralph Brownrigg, Bishop of Exeter, who 
served with Holdsworth on the Committee to Settle Religion. A strict Calvinist, 
opposed to Laud, he was deprived of his mastership at Cambridge for preaching a 
Royalist sermon before the University in 1645. Both men are in the DNB. 

* Edwards, in Gangraena, I, sigs. Cc2v, E3r, says that Lawrence Clarkson’s pam- 
phlet, The Pilgrimage of Saints, published ‘about six weeks ago,’ took this position. 
The first edition of the first part of Gangraena appeared 16 February 1646. Clark- 
son is also identified with Lawrence Claxton. 

* All the prophets, Biblical and pagan, portrayed on a Tree of Jesse. Fane may 
be punning on the name of Henry Jessey or Jacie, the Baptist, who proposed a re- 
vised translation of the Bible (Neal, Puritans, III, 140-142). 

“Fane probably refers to John Goodwin, Edwards’ chief target, who taught 
that ‘something of God nevertheless inheres “in every Way, Doctrine or Practice” 
which truly comes from him’ and that God in his own time would make the false 
plain (William Haller, ed. Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution 1638-1647, 
New York, 1934, I, 54). The frontispiece to John Vicars’ Coleman Street Conclave 
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Seuer ye Apostle Peters ** Flower from Bran 
Syms-sonn Confute & call His Prophets nye ** 

With Coale man ** to make warme his Forgery 
Corne well ** may here be grownd & Brighter made 
By Grinding too a Cousning shefeld Blade * 

Blacke well befits this story & ys night *° 

A fauorer to euery newer Lig t 

Where Wills-sonn wth a wishe Jenny’s Burnt arce ** 

Visited, 1648 (reproduced as frontispiece in Vol. II of Haller’s Tracts) has Goodwin 
under the windmill of his fancy saying: ‘In all the Grists I Grinde in Errours Mill, 
/ Unhappie I, I am mistaken still.’ Fane puts the Devil in the place of St Paul, who 
in traditional iconography receives the grain (Christ) from the prophets and turns 
the mill to make man’s nourishment. 

“Fane is probably punning on ‘that ubiquitary,’ Hugh Peter, sent into Kent in 
1643 to press soldiers into Parliamentary ranks and said to have called Maidstone 
‘his diocese’ (Edwards, Gangraena, III, sig. Lzv; Raymond P. Stearns, The Strenu- 
ous Puritan: Hugh Peter 1598-1660, Urbana, Ill., 1954, p. 216). ‘Fugitive Poetry’ 
also has sixteen lines ‘To Hugh Peters’ (p. 25) punning on his name and his A Word 
for the Armie. And Two Words to the Kingdome (London, 1647). 

* Sidrach Simpson and Philip Nye were both Dissenting Brethren, the latter the 
victim of Butler’s lines ‘On Philip Nye’s Thanksgiving Beard.’ The former believed 
in liberty even for opinions ‘contrary to the light of nature.’ Fane also links him with 
John Sims, a shoemaker who on being asked ‘how he durst presume to teach so 
publikely being not called, and an Ordinance of Parliament to the contrary, An- 
swered, if Peter was called, so was he’ (Edwards, Gangraena, Ill, sig. H1v). 

"This may be Thomas or Rabbi Coleman, one of the Erastian members of the 
Westminster Assembly (Brook, Puritans, Ill, 60-62). 

“Francis Cornwell of Emmanuel, beneficed at Orpington, Kent, became a Baptist 
after being imprisoned by Laud. Returning to Kent to form his own church, he 
also wrote against the ordinance to silence preachers who had not been ordained 
(Brook, Puritans, Ill, 25-27; Edwards, Gangraena, Ill, sig. Orv). 

”‘One Cosens of Rochester in Kent said, that Jesus Christ was a Bastard, and 
that if he were upon the earth again, he would be ashamed of many things he then 
did, for which Blasphemies . . . he was put into Prison at Rochester ... And 
now this man being at liberty, entertains in his house the Sectaries . . . from Lon- 
don’ (Edwards, Gangraena, I, sig. Oo1r). 

“The Catalogue of the McAlpin Collection of British History and Theology, 
ed. Charles R. Gillet (New York, 1927-30), II, 332-333, lists an Elidad Blackwell, 
preacher at Andrew Undershaft, as the author of A Caveat for Magistrates (London, 
1645), and Arnold G. Matthews, Calamy Revised (Oxford, 1934), p. 311, lists an 
Isaac Knight, rector and vicar in Fulham in Middlesex, who, after imprisonment by 
Laud, became chaplain to Fairfax. 

“ Thomas Wilson, popular in Maidstone, refused to read from the pulpit Charles’s 
republication of James’s Declaration of Sports, was silenced by Laud in 1634, and was 
imprisoned in 1640 for failing to read the prayer against the Scots (Brook, Puritans, 
Ill, 173-181). The infamous William Jenney eloped with Mrs Attaway, the lace- 
woman, because he believed Scripture allowed him to put away a wife who was an 
unbeliever. According to Edwards, Mrs Attaway found her justification in ‘Miltons 
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Seduce into yt Dick or yt Salt March # 

From such vnholdsome moory grownds alone ** 
Those Meters haue Brought-on ** confusion 

And Lest this Sacrament or tother should 

Keepe Faith & Charitie from waxing Could 

These respit either as notorious crimes 

That seeke to falsefie thes Later times 

Whilst Disputations flow truths waters ebb, 

And thus our Church hath spun a fairye webb *° 
For Questions are raysd many none she thurroughs 
More Like to Combs of Bees then Cunny Burroughs * 
Notorious Rogues whither elsewhere or Kent 
That Dare deny y¢ Blessed Sacrament 

In either Kind whereby wee must put on 

Ye Fertile Hopes of our Redemption 

But ye are all one graine & soe become 

One Batch of Leuen *? to sower Christendome 


doctrine of Divorce’ (Gangraena, I, sig. G2r; II, sigs. Crr, Q3r; Ill, sigs. Err-Ezr). 

“Daniel Dyke, accused by Bishop Aylmer of incontinency, was cleared in a 
public trial. By 1643 the famous John Saltmarsh was advocating in Northampton 
and Kent complete religious liberty. An army chaplain, he rode as in a trance to 
Windsor in 1647 to tell Fairfax that the army had departed from God. Two days 
later he died (Brook, Puritans, Ill, 70-74). Butler says in ‘Mercurius Menippeus’: 
‘The Wisemens Star doubtless was an Ignis Fatuus in a Church yard, and it was some 
such Will o’ th’ Wisp steered prophetical Saltmarsh, when riding Post to Heaven 
he lost his way in a Forest’ (Satires, p. 353). Edwards says that when a minister 
charged Saltmarsh with having gone ‘many miles to an Archdeacon’ to take the Et 
Cetera Oath ‘Master Saltmarsh replyed, he was then in his darknesse, and the Minister 
of Bath rejoyned, he thought him to be still in the smoak’ (Gangraena, III, sig. Qrv). 

“Fane is punning on Moor Fields, favorite haunt of the Independents, and prob- 
ably on such names as Stephen More of Deadman’s Place, Southwark, and Samuel 
Moore, author of @coorAayynicbas, or, The Yernings of Christs Bowels (London, 
1647). 

“Hugh Broughton, the Greek and Hebrew scholar sponsored by Fane’s great- 
grandfather, had been a Puritan preacher in London and an early critic of the King 
James Bible. 

“ Job viii. 14 and Isaiah lix. 5. The blasphemies attributed to Thomas Webb of 
Gloucester, Somersetshire, and Covent Garden are in Edwards, Gangraena, I, sig. 
Cc3rv, and Journals of the House of Lords, VII (1644-45), 71, 80-81. 

“In The Honey-Combe of Free Justification by Christ Alone, published post- 
humously (1642), John Eaton said of his doctrine of universal grace: ‘Learning 
cannot reach it, Wisdome is offended, Nature is astonied, Devils doe not know it, 
Men doe persecute it’ (p. 4; quoted by Haller, Rise of Puritanism, p. 213). Jeremiah 
Burroughs of Emmanuel published his Vindication against Edwards in 1646, the year 
of his death. One of the Dissenting Brethren famed for mildness, he attempted in his 


last sermons to find common ground for all sects (Neal, Puritans, II, 427). 
“ Matthew xvi. 6-12. 
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And if yorr Master y‘ setts yora worke 

Had don w’ yea heere I’de wish yea wth ye Turke 
Or Caniball to preach ’em Tame & Ciue 

For Like to Lik saith Collier ** to ye Diuell 


By 1647 the government as well as the Church’s seamless garment 
had become something for Levellers, Independents, New Model Men, 
Presbyterians, Renegadoes, and Scots to cast lots for. While intriguing 
emissaries to a helpless King suggested new unnatural coalitions, Fane 
drew upon the old card-playing imagery of Elizabethan satirists and 
indulged in the favorite game of impossibilities to describe Bedlam and 
thereby maintain his own sanity. His volleys in ‘My Lottery’ (pp. 
13-14) were almost as rapid and certainly as obscure as Cleveland’s, 
but behind them was a more Puritanical passion to testify to the true 
law in the face of the apocryphal. 


Cast crosse or Pile *° draw cutts yt wee may see 
Once more wt Lawes & wt Religions bee 
Sithence Coupling time y* Jealousies & feares 
Doe Valentize all things increase to payers 

As if yt euery star gouernd this skie 
Borrowed its influence of Geminie 

Why Plunder I ye spheres when our state falls 
Within a Packe for Gleeckes & Mornifalls 

Of Toms & Ases [.] ° tother coates Lay beare 
Out of our hands Rust out and Tidied are 

For ye Least Trumpe soe Qualifide may giue 
A heaue to y* beste Cards Prerogatiue 

And warrant it whilst ye Groom Porters mess 
Proues Authos Ephe to all passages 
Remarkeable,™ whither Diarnall ones 


“ Thomas Collier was a Fifth Monarchy man who, according to Edwards, wanted 
Parliament to give the Kingdom to the Saints immediately (Gangraena, III, sigs. 
E2r-E3v, Harv; also Brook, Puritans, III, 27-30). 

“ The modern ‘heads or tails’ destroys the symbolism. 

“In the game of gleek, a gleek comprised three aces, kings, queens, or knaves 
(toms), a mournival four of the same; see Charles Cotton, The Compleat Gamester 
(London, 1674), pp. 90-96. Fane is saying that the King has no power when he must 
match his policy with that of three or four parties represented by knaves and fools. 

"The Groom Porter supplied the King’s gaming equipment. Cotton, Gamester, 
Pp- 167, describes passage as ‘a Game at Dice, to be play’d at but by two, and it is 
performed with three Dice. The Caster throws continually till he hath thrown 
Doublets under ten and then he is out and loseth, or doublets above ten, and then 
he passeth and wins . . .’ Could ‘Authos Ephe’ (for airis én, the Greek equivalent 
of ipse dixit) be a gaming expression signifying the right to call one number anything 
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Or else noc Turnall Lucubrationes ™ 

Tis for election Generally they Fight 

And sitt in Counsaile to turne Day to night 

To say —_ Floct or Couide might mainetaine 
They would submit to birdes of pray againe 

Or hearded (like ye Gaddrene swine) were worse 
For yt in titles to ye Diuells cursse 

What if I make them Beuy so a kinn 

Vnto ye Dwarfy Eluish Gobbeline * 

I shall not be mistaken whilst one Round 

Greene headless Tracts both their Contriuments sound ™ 
But be they more or fewer (to Conclude[) ] 
Their Powers from ye Giddie Multitude 
Confusions Taskemasters like Pharos Press 

For truth & Peace yet Couet nothing Lesse 

When ’tis apaesite whilst loue they smother 
Yt Righteousnesse & peace should kiss each other 
Disorders Fauorites yt faine would find 

A meanes to Calme ye Sea by raiseing wind 

Sell snow for fuell make Newcastles Tine 

Send Coales (tho’ut Barkleyes leaue) ** to coole their wine 
Screw vp impossibillities & then 

Replant ye Oliue branch by raiseing Men 

Or not by Laying downe armes again of those 

So raisd, though enemie thers none t’oppose 


Bring ye King Home — by br X * & thus 


In stall him prisoner soe more Glorious 

Than on his Throne where nothing he could awe 
But trauers by ascent Ordinance to Law 
Canonick ™ yt would wth its owne waight fall 


the caster might desire, somewhat after the fashion of ‘deuces wild’ in poker? In 
any case, the pun on ‘passages’ accuses the King’s advisers of considering or con- 
senting to any wild schemes (dice throws) or rumors initiated in Parliament and 
circulated as ‘remarkable passages’ in the diurnals. 

“Cf. Cleveland’s ‘An Elegy upon the Archbishop of Canterbury,’ ll. 28-29 
(Poems, p. 152). 

“In “The King’s Disguise,’ 1. 32, Cleveland calls Parliamentary troops ‘Manches- 
ter’s Elves’ (Poems, p. 161). 

“ These lines might refer to Edwards’ Gangraena. 

® Sir Robert Berkley, the shipmoney justice, tried November 1641; or Sir John 
Berkeley, the king’s messenger in 1647 to Cromwell, Ireton, and the Independents. 

“‘To come home by Weeping Cross, to suffer grievous disappointment and 
failure’—- NED. The Houses voted the right to dispose of the King’s person 18-22 
September 1646. 
, ™ These puns summarize the theme: the mad confusion of civil, military, and 
canon law. According to the NED, ‘traverse’ may mean ‘to contradict formally (a 
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And Create Scripture of Apocrifall 

Stampe Mattie vpon their Idoll Bell 

And Dragon too in spight of Daniell ** 

Thes be deuouring beasts & must puide 

For Preists & wiues & Children beside 

Wt euer Law & contience assayle 

Blinde Tobits fawning Dog will wag his Tayle * 
In hopes by some new Leuit to be read 

And Text his first endowm's maydéhead 

If one be guifted stild by women soe 

There is noe neede such goe to Jerico * 
Smoth face suits best vnto a buterd tongue 
And tis noe matter wt soe he be yongue 
Thus runs y¢ female verdict, neighbours say 
Wa’st not a rare yong man stood vp to Day 
In sooth methought his Teaching Did eclips 
Susannas story with her Elderships 

O for a salique Law yt might deny 

Ye Petticoate & smocks supremicie 

Judg if there were not Righteous Doings ment 
When two together met wth one intent 
T’assault her chastity wth Lust to th Brim 
And soe Set Antelers on Joachim * 

Yet this noe insest here our Mother is 

Most shamefully polluted by ye miss- 
Created Independence alone 

Whose Fancyes Law & will Religion 

And thus free quarter & y¢ Pulpit bring 

A Kind of Matrimony thout a Ring 
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matter of fact alleged in the previous pleading); to deny at law.’ In the military 
sense, suggested by ‘Ordinance’ and ‘canonick,’ it means ‘to alter the position (of a 
gun, etc.) laterally, so as to take aim.’ The NED goes on to cite ‘1688 R. Holme 
Armoury III xviii (Roxb.) 140/2: The laying or remoueing of a peece of Ordinance 
till it come to lie with the marke, is termed traversing of the peece.’ 

* ‘Bell’ refers to the Apocrypha’s Bel and to a bell as the symbol for preacher. 
By sprinkling the floor of Bel’s temple with ashes, Daniel proved that Bel’s priests 
fed themselves. 

* Cf. Quarles, Divine Fancies, Bk. IV, No. 24 (London, 1632), p. 172: 

What luck had Tobits dog! what grace! what glory 
Thus to be Kenel’d in th’Eternall Story! 
Vntill th’Apocrypha and Scripture sever, 
The mem’ry of Tobits dogg shall live for ever. 
” 2 Samuel x. 5. 


“ Joachim and Susanna were considered types for Christ and the Church. Fane 
named his youngest daughter Susanna. 
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Despisd cause Concords Emblem * & yt Gowne 

By Buttend Preists & swords in belts put downe . . . 
For whilst they make Religion pretence 

And order Law those both are driuen hence 

Wich when wee would restore I think’t first good 
The one were truly Knowne t’other vnderstood 


No poem in the manuscript is more wracked and riddling than this; 
in fact, its sense of frustration suggests that Fane had reached the 
depths of despair long before Charles’s execution or the failure of the 
Second Civil War. On 6 November 1647 the Commons voted that 
the King was for the present ‘bound in justice, and by the duty of his 
office, to give his assent to all such laws as by the Lords and Commons, 
assembled in Parliament, shall be adjudged to be for the good of the 
kingdom, and by them tendered to him for his assent.’ By 17 Janu- 
ary 1648 even the Lords, yielding to military pressure, had accepted 
the Commons’ vote not to receive any more messages from Charles 
and to treat any overtures or addresses made to him as high treason. 
When the powerless ‘royal actor’ accepted this resolution Fane’s satire 
was bitter but no longer frenzied. Though he still put no trust in men 
or parties, his faith in the laws and prerogatives they had flouted was 
only strengthened. Laws natural and divine that King, army, and re- 
formers had confused with ordinances could not be violated forever 
with impunity. And in the light of these ultimate violations a conclu- 
sion was now predictable. Sometime before the Houses renewed their 
ban against theatres (11 February 1648) Fane prophesied with ironic 
detachment in a ‘Summons to Frak Beumonts Gost vpon reuiuing one 


of his owld playes’ (p. 32): 


Beaumont arise slumber no more in Clay 

It’s Lawfull to reuiue a good owld play 

Heere such a one from thy — Vaine 
A King & no King’s acted ore a “ae 

Whilst Cap & Knees cheap loyalty doe poynt 
A Soueraigne whose power out of i ioynt’s 
Bereft of strength, yet like a legg or arme 
Which are noe less y¢ same for any harme 
Through mischance this Matie still bears 

The stampe of his renown’d Anchesters 


“Some Puritans considered wedding rings sinful. 
© Gardiner, Civil War, IV, 9. 
“ Gardiner, Civil War, IV, 51-53. 
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For Trumpets sound then enter King wth ease 
And Ratefie wt ere thy Subiects pleas 

By a great suit greatness is vynderstood 

Ther here wee may conclude noe ebb, but flood 
A full high sea weh from ye Deeps belch forth 
Soe many Pibbles stones, & shells of worth 

As craue his stooping to, whilst they begett 

The Priuate strictness of a Cabbinet 

Opend for wonder sake then shut a gaine 

Not as himselfe pleases but as his Train 

Where nothing can distinguish him a hayre 
From them but as y¢ stage allowes a chayre 

And guards afore & after wch relate 

To Prices & match captiuitie to state 

Yet in this Dreame he (Patience tryd) snores out 
In hopes (spectators weary) t’bring about 

An other scene wher in y¢ world to show 

His Kingdomes loss is his own ouerthrow 

And therfore to maintaine himselfe & them 
Resolue’d is a gainst all streams to stem 
Aduise y° Contrary & giues consent 

To ’s minds concurrence wth his Parlemt 

Things once thus brought to pass (if I but durst) 
I would conclude Exit K. Charles ye first 


Under the Commonwealth, though hope of restoration flagged from 
time to time, Fane no longer inveighed like a Juvenal. With the pos- 
sible exception of a few pieces on Fairfax, subsequent satires sound 
perfunctory, perhaps because Fane now found allies in the younger 
generation, perhaps because he, like Marvell, now thought himself to 
be witnessing an old Roman story: Inter arma silent leges. Anarchy 
followed by martial law would finally teach Englishmen to value old 
laws and sanctions; a pacifist had only to bide God’s and nature’s time. 
For the scene had at last simplified itself with the rise of a strong man. 
‘Old Oliver,’ arch traitor, was still no fool or madman, but a scourge 
filling the vacuum left by Charles. Latin lines ‘Ad Illud quod Parle- 
menti Perpetuii alequi appellare voluerunt nuperrimé 20° Aprilis 
An — 1653 a Milite dissolutum’ (p. 93) praised Cromwell for hum- 
bling an arrogant body that had thought itself immortal, and begged 
him to win true immortality for himself by restoring royal justice. 
Eventually, of course, he would be forced either to restore the Stuart 
line himself or lose the inevitable contest between government by the 
sword and government by consent. So ‘Fugitive Poetry’ alternately 
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solicited and berated him. Though Fane’s own motto was ‘Solus Deus 
ptector Meus,’ he at least pretended for awhile to support Cromwell 
as Charles’s trustee. Perhaps recalling Marvell’s ode of 1650, ‘An 
Epigra vpon His Highnes entertainment in y* Citty translated’ (p. 
133) hailed the star-driving Caesar of 1654 with ambiguous compli- 
ments. But by the following February Fane had given up pretense 
(p. 137): 

Thy Cake is Dowe & soe thou mayst goe Brew 

For hauing pleasd all States alike They cry 

Thou art a Villain; yt’s noe flattery 

But wt they think, Fayth cousen them & fling 

Away thy weapons huisher in ye King. 
Cromwell had acted with the decisiveness that would have saved 
Charles in 1642, but he soon became ‘Catelinus Redeuiuus’ in Fane’s 
margin (p. 188). 

Without a free Parliament Fane had to wait ten years longer than 
he had hoped, but he lived to see the Restoration initiated by four 
young Presbyterians whom he persistently courted in his later Hora- 
tian imitations. These were Horatio Townshend, his stepson; Thomas 
Crew, who married his stepdaughter Mary; and Edward and Robert 
Harley, sons of the former Master of the Mint.** While the Horatian 
imitations multiplied, Robert Harley endeavored to see that the elec- 
tions to Cromwell’s second Parliament were ‘such as might most per- 
plex’ ® and in 1656 Crew, Townshend, and Edward Harley went up 
as members. When Edward was challenged at the door and some 160 
members withdrew, Fane’s Latin address ‘Ad Hor: Toun: & Tho: 
Cre: in Conuen: Parl: asiste: recusantes etsi 4 Patria Elec®” (p. 122) 
pretended to chide his Presbyterian friends for their reluctance to join 
a senate of saints more powerful and ruthless than Cato’s. 

In March 1658, Robert Harley was committed to the Tower as the 
suspected agent of Buckingham’s marriage, in September 1657, to 
Fairfax’ daughter Mary. To Fane, so proud of his large family, Fairfax 

“Crew, like the Harleys, was the son of a Parliamentarian secluded in 1648. 
Townshend had buried his elder brother Sir Roger ‘near the Marquis of Vico and 
not far from the Holy and renowned Calvin’ while staying in Geneva with the 
Reverend John Diodati, brother of the Harleys’ family doctor and uncle of Milton’s 
friend (The Complete Peerage, London, XII, 1953, p. 802). 

“See Robert Harley’s petition of about January 1671 to Charles II in Historical 


Manpscripts Commission, Report on the Manuscripts of His Grace the Duke of Port- 
land, Vill (London, 1907), 10. 
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in retirement was a cold, niggardly opportunist unwilling to settle the 
state by joining or routing the regicides but trying by his very aloof- 
ness to reserve through his one child the real balance of power.” 
Though the match itself should have pleased any Royalist as much as 
it disturbed Oliver’s Council, a visit from the honeymooning couple 
inspired only the following lines on their departure (p. 127): 


Vpon Bucks & his Duchs visiting Apth: & stay ther fré ot ye 17%h til ye 28th 


These seuen ®* dayes I last did pass 
Appeer a week of wonders 

Wherin was left nor Cup nor glass 
Of Ale or wine for Plunders 


Skearce any meat to fill ye Mawe 
But All was clean deuowred 

As if by new prescriptions lawe 
My spits were to be scowred 


A Noble Duke and’s Duches bright 
En passant came a pransing 

Vntil they turnd ye Day to Night 
And Night to day in Dancing 


God bless me from such Guests again 
Whose Modestie’s a pleasure 

That house & home I may maintain 
In Comfort more & Leisure 


That wine & Ale again may fill 
My sellers & my Diet 

Serud vp in proper howers stil 
To ratefy my quiet 


My wood yard too not disposest 
Of wt should keep me warme 
"Fore wth new loggs I reinuest 
To shend from Winters storme 


“ Fane composed at least three satirical pieces on Fairfax: “To St Thomas Fairfax’ 
(p. 25), “Vpon y® Generall y* Lo: Fairfaxes resigning vp his Comissions to Oliuer 
Crumwell’ (p. 89), “Vpon a Strange aduenture and Memorable Voyage of Prince 
Tomaso alis Black Tom From wansford bridg to London y® 29 of 8 53” (p. A). 
A fourth, ‘Vpon a Gent: calld T. F. & his Kittling’ (p. 172), dated 3 September 
1657, seems to allude to the retired general’s dalliance with the temptations of an 
uneasy peace. 

“Fane originally wrote ‘ten whol,’ which agrees much more nearly with the 


span indicated in the poem’s title. No doubt it was easier to change the first line 
than the second, with its ‘week of wonders.’ 
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Thus if, my Frends befrend Ile say 
Their All most welcome come 

Else Charety goes out o’th’ way 
Wch ought begin at home 


Questioned in the Tower, Robert Harley disclaimed all knowledge 
of his elder brother’s complicity in a plot of Cavaliers and ‘a third 
partye, who never were engaged for C. Stewart,’ whereby forces were 
to be joined under Fairfax and the Earl of Oxford,” but he told a very 
different story in 1671 when, pleading for the King’s favor, he boasted 
of a whole series of attempts in Charles’s behalf going back as far as 
1650."° Whatever the truth, by the time Townshend went up to the 
Council of State in May 1659 he and the Harleys had learned, perhaps 
from men like Fane, to be patient. When Richard called a Parliament, 
‘R. H.’ advised those entrusted with the King’s affairs not to be taken 
in by Richard’s promises to serve the King, ‘for a little ease (every 
one was so tired,) would make all persons acquiesce under any settle- 
ment, and things established would be hardly moved.’™ In the same 
Parliament Townshend presented the declaration of the Norfolk 
gentry for the recall of the secluded members, and in September he 
promised with three others to attempt anything for the King if he 
could be sure of five thousand troops from France or Flanders. Mean- 
while Robert Harley’s intrigues were so involved as to make the King’s 
own agents suspect him, but his recollection of how he purposefully 
fomented dissension between Desborough, Lambert, Fleetwood, and 
the Rump in order to delay Lambert’s march against Sir George 
Booth ® was attested even by the doubting Mordaunt.” Ultimately 
Townshend and Robert Harley both went in the ‘depth of winter’ 
to York to win from Fairfax his declaration for Charles, and there- 
after Robert rode ‘night and day in bitter frost’ to persuade Monk to 


” A Collection of the State Papers of Jobn Thurloe, ed. Thomas Birch (London, 
1742), VII, 20, 83-84. 

"HMC, Portland Manuscripts, VIII, 8-14. In a ‘Retrospect of his Life on enter- 
ing his Fiftieth Year. 21 Oct. 1673’ Edward Harley also recalls that he ‘was pre- 
served from the cruelty of that power which put to death holy Mr. Love’ (in 
appendix to Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley, p. 247). Christopher Love was ex- 
ecuted on Tower Hill 22 August 1651 as a consequence of ‘Love’s Plot’ against the 
Commonwealth. 

™ HMC, Portland Manuscripts, Vill, 10-11. 

™ HMC, Portland Manuscripts, VIIl, 11. 

™ Mordaunt to Hyde, 2 May 1659, in State Papers Collected by Edward, Earl of 
Clarendon (Oxford, 1767-86), III, 460. 
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march against Lambert. ‘After this time,’ says Harley, ‘everyone tells 
stories, what great things they did for the King,’ “ but probably Fane 
agreed that no subjects more deserved the honor of carrying the Com- 
mons’ invitation to the Hague. Fane might also have been tempted to 
adapt, if he knew it, a line of the enemy about other servants who onl 
stand and wait. He had not lost faith that levellers would be levelled; 
while they throve he had played to good purpose on Presbyterian fears, 
whatever his own. 

With the Restoration, ‘Fugitive Poetry’ came to an end, five years 
before its author’s death. In its period pieces was embalmed the spirit 
of an Episcopalian devoted to the church of Herbert rather than that 
of Laud or Williams; a Royalist loyal to the principles of parliamentary 
monarchy rather than to the policies of the martyred King or the 
Long Parliament. Fane was no original or disinterested thinker; with- 
out consulting his manuscript, historians might predict from his family 
background and property holdings both his reluctance to fight for 
Bishops, King, or Parliament and his desire to preserve the institutions 
and social philosophy supported by these. His pacifism and his alle- 
giance may both seem self-serving. But to him, the order that King 
and Farl lived for were essential; eventually it had to be understood 
and acknowledged by the majority of freeborn Englishmen if the state 
was ever to be more than an armed camp. While Milton sounds to us 
like the age’s one heroic prophet, Fane was closer to the values if not 
to the voice of Pope, Swift, and the wits who were to gather around 
Edward Harley’s son and grandson, the Earls of Oxford. As an heir 
of Jonson and Horace, Fane sought that harmony described in his 
paraphrase of ‘Horac: Carmi: Lib: 3 Ode 1 Odi prophanum vulgus 
at arceo &c:’ (p. 60): 


Then le: noe rustick note wage warre 
Vpon my strings to make them iarre 
But by the Cliffe the Key the Eights 
Each one obseruer of there heights 
In Diapason true expresse 

How concords raysd from difference 
Soe people set in tune againe 

May owne there lawfull soueraigne. 


‘Flaccus Evangelisans’ Fane called himself in his simultaneous para- 
phrase of the first Psalm and Horace’s second Epode (p. 67). Whether 


™ HMC, Portland Manuscripts, VIIl, 12. 
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his harmony of Horace and the Bible was influenced more by Casi- 
mire “* than by Corbet and Herrick, it allowed him to play a noble- 
man’s role with more esprit than a mechanic preacher could appre- 
ciate and more moralizing than a Cavalier might listen to. 

Didacticism distinguished Fane’s satire. His attacks on reformers 
were witty expositions of old religious or political ideas. To achieve 
his purpose he employed the Royalists’ favorite epigram and character; 
but his old-fashioned wit drawn from proverbs, folk slang, mythology, 
medicine, astronomy, arithmetic, and card playing differed from Eliza- 
bethan satire in several respects. Folk touches from Kent and North- 
amptonshire gave some of it (not here quoted) a more regional flavor 
at a time when it was difficult to appeal to England as a whole. And 
though vices and treasons were occasionally treated as diseases, the 
cure was seldom bloodletting, purging, or whipping. Sometimes, for 
New Lights, the Turk or the Devil; but for others a right understand- 
ing of natural and Christian law was required to teach men humility, 
obedience, and self-discipline. Like Cleveland’s, this satire was more 
ironic and stenographic than Elizabethan wit, but unlike his it was 
concerned with doctrine. Cleveland set up the hue and cry after Sir 
John Presbyter to surprise and entertain the followers of Rupert; Fane 
ironically stated the case for reform to remind the more learned Pres- 
byterians that they had yet to decipher the differences between the 
laws of Caesar and Christ or between the old and the new dispensation 
imparted through the Church. To anyone unfamiliar with Christian 
typology, Fane’s punning on the confusion of these seems obscure. 
Word play dates his satires, but if it also makes them seem tasteless 
and inconsequential, we may remember that the Tree of Jesse and all 
it once stood for was rooted in a pun. Not easily angered, Fane was 
ultimately so attached to certain religious assumptions underlying his 
social order that he spoke for a short season through the old symbols 
with the indignation that can lift satire above mere derision. 


ELEANOR WITHINGTON 


™See Maren-Sofie Réstvig, ‘Benlowes, Marvell, and the Divine Casimire,’ 
Huntington Library Quarterly, XVIII (November, 1954), 13-35. 











Samuel Sewall’s Catalogue of 
Harvard Graduates 


HE first Catalogue of graduates of Harvard College of which 

there is any knowledge and the first known to have survived 

to the present day is that of 1674." The second known 

Catalogue, a broadside like the first, is of the year 1682.” 
Third comes one dated 1698, printed in Cotton Mather’s Magnalia 
Christi Americana,* and fourth, another broadside, one dated 1700.* 
Up to the present, these four Catalogues, three of them in unique cop- 
ies, have been the only seventeenth-century Catalogues to be recorded 
as extant, although Professor Morison in his Harvard College in the 
Seventeenth Century suggested that other early Catalogues might turn 
up.” And now one more has come to light. 

In a commonplace book belonging to Samuel Sewall (Class of 
1671), in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, there 
appears in the handwriting of Sewall a Catalogue for 1678, reproduced 
herewith in reduced facsimile as Plates I and II.° In general outline, 
Sewall’s Catalogue corresponds to its only known predecessor, that 
of 1674." There are certain obvious differences, however. There is 


* Unique copy in the Public Record Office, London. 

* Unique copy in the Harvard University Archives. 

*London, 1702, Bk. IV, pp. 136-139 (ed. Thomas Robbins, Hartford, Conn., 
1853, II, 30-32). 

* Unique copy in the Harvard University Archives. 

* Cambridge, Mass., 1936, II, 410, n. 4. A Catalogue of 1683, recorded by Evans 
without location of a copy (American Bibliography, No. 343), and adopted thence 
by George P. Winship in A Preliminary Check List of Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Imprints 1638-1692 (Boston, 1939), p. 35, must be regarded as a ghost. It is true 
that Winship locates a copy at Harvard, but he also lists the 1682 Catalogue (with 
copy credited to Harvard), a Catalogue omitted entirely by Evans. A careful check 
of the Harvard Archives shows no record of a 1683 Catalogue. It would appear 
that Evans’ 1683 Catalogue is a simple mistake for 1682. Winship, noting an actual 
copy on the one hand and following Evans on the other, might have been led 
through a confusion of notes to a double entry for the same Catalogue. 

*The commonplace book, with page size 6% by 8 inches, is catalogued as No. 
171.3.9. in the Library of the Society. Reproduction has been made with the kind 
permission of the Officers of the Society. 


"A facsimile of the 1674 Catalogue may be seen in Morison, Harvard in the 
Seventeenth Century, Il, opp. p. 411. 
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no dedication, as in the 1674 Catalogue, but only a heading reading: 
‘Collegij Harvardini Cantabrigie Novanglorum, Graduatorum Cata- 
logus.’ The names in the earlier Catalogue were arranged in four 
columns; here they are in two, a format dictated no doubt by the size 
of the paper Sewall used as well as by the fact that his Catalogue is in 
manuscript. All the names of the earlier Catalogue appear in Sewall’s, 
although there are a few minor differences in spelling. From the addi- 
tional Classes of 1675 to 1678, however, Sewall for some reason omit- 
ted the name of Joseph Hawley, who in the Catalogues of 1682, 1698, 
and 1700 heads the Class of 1675.° 

The note dividing the two parts of the Class of 1653 reads in Sewall’s 
Catalogue: ‘Qui ad zum gradum admissi fuere 1655. / Qui ad 2m. 
gradum admissi fuere post trienium; scil. 1656. ut mos est.’ In the 
earlier Catalogue a similar note reads: ‘Qui ad secundum gradum 
admissi fuere 1655: Die sequente vero baccalaurei, ad secundum grad- 
um admissi ut moris est, 1656,’ substantially the same note as appears 
in both the Catalogue for 1682 and that for 1700. 

Curiously enough, the name of Thomas Sergeant is omitted under 
the Class of 1674 by Sewall as well as by the Catalogue of 1674. Se- 
wall noted in his diary under the date of 15 June 1674 that Sergeant, 
‘being convicted of speaking blasphemous words concerning the H. G. 
[Holy Ghost] . . . should be therefore publickly whipped before all 
the Scholars’ and ‘should be suspended as to taking his degree of 
Bachelour.’® He was, however, admitted to the degree on 21 De- 
cember 1674, after performing the required exercises and on the occa- 
sion of his going to sea.*° The 1674 Catalogue would no doubt have 
been issued prior to Sergeant’s reinstatement, and hence could not have 
included his name. But it might be supposed that Sewall, having noted 
Sergeant’s suspension, would be aware of the offender’s having been 
forgiven, particularly as Sewall took his second degree in 1674 (though 
some few months before Sergeant finally received his, be it said). 


*In later Triennial and Quinquennial Catalogues Hawley appears with his right- 
ful class, 1674; the earlier listing under 1675 occurred because he did not take his 
degree until the latter year. See John Langdon Sibley, ‘Catalogues of Harvard Uni- 
versity,’ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, VIII (1864-65), 16. 

*‘Diary of Samuel Sewall, 1674-1729. Vol. I. 1674-1700,’ in Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 5th ser., V (1878), 4. 

* Records of the Corporation of Harvard College, as quoted in Sibley, Proc. 
MHS, Vil, 17. 
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Sergeant’s name appears under the Class of 1674 in the Catalogues of 
1682 and 1700 as well as in Mather’s of 1698. 

The principal feature that distinguishes Sewall’s Catalogue from 
either that of 1674 or that of 1682 is his noting in it the deaths of some 
of the graduates. Both Mather’s Catalogue and that of the year 1700 
star all deceased graduates. Sewall, however, very probably intended 
the deceased notation solely for his own information, as is evidenced 
by the fact that he inserted after the name of President Urian Oakes 
(Class of 1649) ‘m. e.’ (‘mortuus est’), though Oakes did not die until 
1681, three years after the closing year of the Catalogue,” and again 
with Isaac Foster (died 1682) and William Adams (died 1685), these 
two having been of Sewall’s own Class of 1671. However, even though 
the notations were purely personal and the number of deceased grad- 
uates is far from complete, it is interesting to find Sewall as possibly 
the originator of the famous institution of the stelligeri, a procedure 
that, established by 1698, remained standard throughout the long his- 
tory of the Harvard Catalogues.” 

Just why Sewall compiled his Catalogue is now a matter for specu- 
lation. He may have made it entirely for his own use. Possibly he 
was asked by the College authorities to do so in preparation for its 
publication. Or perhaps he copied a printed Catalogue for 1678 — 
now lost — into his commonplace book. As were many of his con- 
temporaries, Sewall was a great hand at copying into notebooks that 
which was of interest to him even though the original was available 
in printed form. The fact that this Catalogue of 1678 exists now only 
in manuscript would not necessarily rule out the possibility of its hav- 
ing been printed. 

The most interesting question that Sewall’s Catalogue raises, how- 
ever, is that over date. The first known Catalogue, which is itself 
undated, comes down to and includes the Class of 1674. The second 
printed Catalogue is dated 1682,"* although it runs only through the 
Class of 1681, there having been no Bachelors the year following. Be- 
cause 1681 or 1683 — both years in which there were students receiv- 


™ Sewall inaccurately dates Oakes’s death as 24th July, instead of 25th. 

* Altogether Sewall indicates only eleven deaths out of a possible forty-two or so. 
The total number dead by 1678 cannot be stated exactly, since certain death dates 
for graduates cannot be exactly determined. See Sibley, Biographical Sketches of 
Graduates of Harvard University, 1-IIl (Cambridge, Mass., 1873-85), passim. 

* Possibly printed by Sewall, who in October 1681 took over the Boston press 
of the late John Foster. 
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ing the Bachelor’s degree — would appear now to have been the more 
logical years in which to bring out a Catalogue, the fact that it was 
published in 1682 would seem to indicate that that was the specific 
year called for. And finally, Mather’s Catalogue, in addition to in- 
cluding the Class of 1698, also bears the date of that year. In other 
words, the years 1674, 1678, 1682, and 1698 seem to establish a definite 
pattern of publication, at four-year intervals, not to be broken, it 
should be noted, even if there was not a graduating class to correspond 
to the year. 

From 1700 on, there is no question that the Catalogues were tri- 
ennial; there are enough of the printed Catalogues extant between 1700 
and 1721 (after which date the sequence is largely complete) to in- 
dicate without doubt the three-year interval.’* Furthermore, it is 
possible to get from the Catalogue of 1700 back to that of 1682 in 
three-year stages, a procedure that is fortified by a reference to a Cata- 
logue of 1685 in a work by Henning Witte, Diarii biographici tomus 
secundus, published at Riga in 1691.° But one cannot go back from 
the Catalogue of 1682 to that of 1674 by three-year intervals. William 
Coolidge Lane therefore concluded that the Triennials very probably 
began in 1682. He solved the problem of Mather’s Catalogue of 1698 
by assuming that Mather was copying a “Triennial of 1697, now lost.’ ** 

But this is hardly a convincing solution. Mather’s Catalogue of 1698 
and that of 1700 are (with the exception in the latter of the additional 
Classes of 1699 and 1700) identical in form. Neither has a dedication, 
but merely a heading, which reads: ‘Catalogus, Eorum qui in Collegio 
Harvardino, quod est Cantabrigie Nov-Anglorum, ab Anno 1642. ad 
Annum 1698. [1700.] alicujus gradus Laurea donati sunt.’ The names 
of all deceased graduates in both Catalogues are starred. At the end of 
the last column of each appears the following practically identical 
explanatory note: ‘Illi quorum Nominibus hec Nota* Prefigitur, e 
Vivis cesserunt.’ ** And finally at the end of each list appears an im- 


“See William Coolidge Lane, ‘Early Harvard Broadsides,’ Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, n.s., XXTV (1914), 300-301. 

* Printed on the last page, as part of a ‘Spicilegium’ or ‘Gleaning,’ apparently 
added to fill up a blank. The Spicilegium, a ‘Relatio de Academia Bostoniensi sive 
Neo-Cantabrigiensi in America,’ was transcribed and translated by Frederick L. 


Gay in Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XVII (1915), 232-234. 


* Proc. AAS, n. s., XXIV, 300. 


* There is only one trivial difference, Mather’s Catalogue reading ‘prefigitur’ 


and that of 1700 ‘prefigitur.’ 
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print differing only in the date: ‘Cantabrigie Nov-Anglorum Sexto 
Quintilis. M DC XC VIII.’ for Mather's Catalogue and ‘Cantabrigie 
Nov-Anglorum Tertio Quintilis. M D C C.’ for the Catalogue of 
1700, the date in each case being that of Commencement, 6 July for 
1698 and 3 July for 1700. 

The date of Commencement in 1697 was 7 July. If Mather was 
copying a lost Catalogue of 1697, as Lane suggested, he deliberately 
changed the date to that of the Commencement of 1698 in order to 
give his Catalogue a specious authenticity — after, of course, adding 
the graduates for 1698. It seems much easier to believe that he was 
copying a genuine printed Catalogue for 1698, for which indeed some 
external evidence exists in a letter of Samuel Melyen (Class of 1696) 
to Cotton Mather, 19 May 1698, quoted at length by Sibley.** The 
portion of the letter relevant in the present context is the following: 
‘Now, S‘ my humble request is (seing y¢ Catalogue hass not since been 
printed, & is before y* Ensuing Commencemt to be printed)...’ ‘Y® 
Ensuing Commencem” would be that held 6 July 1698, the date of 
Mather’s Catalogue. Sibley, in duly noting Melyen’s remarks, regards 
it as unlikely that a Catalogue would have been issued only two years 
before that of 1700, but admits the possibility. The scope and dating 
of Mather’s Catalogue, in conjunction with Melyen’s reference, sug- 
gests, rather, a strong probability, though the short interval of only 
two years between 1698 and 1700 admittedly remains to be explained. 
It might merely be that the Corporation preferred to inaugurate the 
Triennial sequence with the round number. 

If a four-year interval for publication of the Catalogues from 1674 
through 1698 be postulated, there is still the question of a Catalogue 
for 1685 as indicated by Witte. Obviously the year 1685 does not fit 
into a pattern running 1674, 1678, 1682, 1698. Witte’s note, trans- 
lated from the original Latin, reads in part: ‘Increase Mather, Master 
of Arts of Dublin, Ireland, Fellow of the aforesaid Academy, and then 
its President, published a catalogue of those who were given a degree 
of any kind in Harvard College from the year 1642 to the year 
1685 . . .’ It is possible that Witte’s closing date should read 1686, 
or that the Catalogue in question was actually published in 1686. On 
the other hand, in the early summer of 1685 Increase Mather became 
President pro tempore of the College for the second time, a ‘presidency 


* Proc. MHS, VIil, 34. 
* Translation by Gay, Pubs. CSM, XVII, 234. 
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pro tempore,’ to quote Professor Morison, ‘that lengthened out into a 
presidency without qualification.’ * If a Catalogue really was pub- 
lished in 1685, it may well have had a particular connection with Ma- 
ther’s incumbency, a possibility emphasized by Witte’s mention of 
Mather as publisher. None of the extant early Catalogues gives credit 
to the President as such, although the dedication to the Catalogue of 
1674 is modestly initialed ‘L. H.’ (Leonard Hoar). 

For the present, then, a normal four-year interval for the seven- 
teenth-century Catalogues of graduates would seem a reasonable hy- 
pothesis. It is to be hoped that further evidence, possibly stimulated 
by the discovery now recorded, will be forthcoming. The whole 
question may not be a very large one, but it does form a part of the 
much studied early history of North America’s first institution of 
higher learning. It is in this connection that the chief significance of 
Samuel Sewall’s newly discovered Catalogue must lie. 


GEorRGE STEWART STOKES 


” Morison, Harvard in the Seventeenth Century, Il, 473. Mather’s first service 
had been in 1681-82, during the interregnum between the death of Oakes and the 
succession of Rogers. On this occasion he had refused the Presidency. 





Defoe, Swift, and Captain Tom 


n March, 1710, Daniel Defoe was horrified by the spectacle of the 

London mob as it cheered and applauded Dr Henry Sacheverell 

on the way to his trial for having preached an inflammatory and, 

as was said by the Whigs, treasonable sermon on Guy Fawkes 
Day the preceding November. Defoe’s Review asserted that Sachev- 
erell had preached ‘against the Queen, and the establish’d Government, 
the Revolution-Principle and the Protestant Succession’; consequently 
‘these poor innocent Criminals, the Rabble . . . know not what they 
are about’ in giving him their support.’ The wal? s conduct puzzled 
Defoe. Recalling his own experience in 1703, when the London crowd 
had transformed his public degradation in the pillory into a triumph, 
he affirmed that ‘generally speaking, her [England’s] Mobbs have been 
always in the Right.’ * Characteristically, Defoe at once set about to 
educate the people rioting for Sacheverell and to explain to them the 
true nature of the issues. To this purpose he devoted many numbers of 
the Review; and, it seems likely, he also penned some brief journalistic 
pieces bearing in their titles the name ‘Captain Tom,’ a cant term for the 
leader of a mob. This note will examine Defoe’s claim to the follow- 


ing works, which are listed as nearly as possible in the order of their 
publication: * 


A Letter from Captain Tom to the Mobb, Now Rais’d for Dr. Sacheverel . . 
London, Printed for J. Baker at the Black Boy in Pater-Noster-Row. 1710. 


Captain Tom’s Ballad . . . A Pleasant New Song, to the Tune of, Packington’s 
Pound . . . Printed in the Year, 1710. 


The Capt. of the Mobs Declaration: Or, Their New Answer to Dr. Sacheverell, 


by Capt. Tom .. . London, Printed for W. Jones, in the Strand, 1710. 

A Rod for a Fools Back, in a Letter from Captain Tom, to the Minister of 
Covent Garden . . . London: Printed [f]or J. Smith near Aldersgate-Street, 
1710. 


*A Review of the State of the British Nation, V1 (4 March 1710), 567. 
* Review, VI (18 March 1710), 589. 
* The bibliography appended to Abbie T. Scudi’s The Sacheverell Affair (New 


York, 1939), p. 147, is in error in listing St. Paul and Her Majesty Vindicated 
(London, 1710) as by Captain Tom. 
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Dialogue between Captain Tom and Sir H——y D——n C—t . . . Printed 
for the Consolation of Those Who Can Bear a Cross, in the Year 1710. 


Captain Tom’s Remembrance to His Old Friends the Mobb of London, West- 
minster, Southwark, and Wapping ... [1711] 


Although the Letter, the Ballad, the Rod, and the Dialogue have been 
attributed to Defoe, they have never been examined for the evidence 
of his authorship.* The Declaration and the Remembrance have not 
hitherto been noticed; they are apparently unique broadsheets, the 
former in the possession of Mr F. F. Madan of London and the latter 
in the Harvard College Library. It must be admitted at the outset that 
external evidence regarding the authorship of the Captain Tom papers 
is lacking. Nowhere in his extant letters or acknowledged publications 
does Defoe refer to them, and none of his contemporaries accuse him 
specifically of writing them. Yet the internal evidence, which is often 
the only evidence for the bibliographer of Defoe, suggests the possi- 
bility that Defoe did write all except the Dialogue, which, I think, 
can be proved the work of Jonathan Swift. 

One particular circumstance in favor of Defoe’s authorship is his 
fondness for the name ‘Captain Tom,’ which appears frequently in the 
Review and always in a favorable context. There was, apparently, no 
eponymous Captain Tom; he belongs to the same category of beings as 
John Bull but differs from that worthy in being of popular rather than 
of literary origin. References to him outside Defoe and the works 
being considered here are rare.’ He isa principal character in the Tory 
Ned Ward’s Vulgus Britannicus (1710), a burlesque that sneers at the 
notion of the mob as the guardian of English liberties. Later in the cen- 
tury Francis Grose identified him as ‘the leader of a mob; also the mob 


“Walter Wilson, Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe (London, 
1830), III, 111-112, suggested Defoe as the author of the Letter, a suggestion accepted 
by all subsequent bibliographers of Defoe. William T. Morgan, A Bibliography of 
British History, 1700-1715 (Bloomington, Ind., 1937), II, 129-130, assigns the Letter 
to Defoe, as well as the Ballad, the Rod, and the Dialogue; his authority is either 
Halkett and Laing, Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature, ed. 
James Kennedy and others (Edinburgh, 1926-34), VI, 304, which gives Captain Tom 
as one of Defoe’s pseudonyms, or The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books 
1881-1900, which ascribes all four works to Defoe under the entry “Tom, Captain.’ 
It should be noted, however, that the new British Museum General Catalogue of 
Printed Books, XLIX (1952), lists only the Letter under Defoe. 

* Captain Tom is not mentioned, for instance, in Robert Ferguson’s The History 
of All the Mobs, Tumults, and Insurrections (London, ca. 1715) or, so far as I can 
discover, in any account of the Sacheverell riots. 
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itself.’° But to Defoe he was much more: he symbolized the mass of 
English people in their struggle against popery and the pretender; he 
was the defender of protestantism and parliament. Defoe’s offhand 
manner when he first mentions him in the Review — ‘Captain Tom 
has not often been in the Wrong’ * — shows that he expected his read- 
ers readily to understand whom he meant by the name, but he is careful 
to distinguish between the ‘usurping Captain Tom’ * at the head of the 
Sacheverell mobs and ‘Old Captain Tom,’ who is ‘of quite another 
Family.’ ° The Sacheverell mobs, made up of ‘Papists, Non-jurors, and 
Enemies of Her Majesty’s Title and Government,’ differ from all other 
‘Rabbles of this Age,’ and Defoe challenges his readers to show him ‘a 
Mob of that Composition before.’*® Perhaps he dwelt on the dis- 
tinction at such length because his enemies frequently accused him of 
rabble-rousing."* At any rate, he seems to be the only contemporary 
writer who simultaneously denounces the Sacheverell rioters and de- 
fends the privilege of the English common people to form mobs for 
redressing geniune grievances. As we shall see, all the Captain Tom 
papers except the Dialogue take a stand identical with Defoe’s on the 
question of mob action. 

The style and subject of the eight-page Letter, which had the same 
publisher as the Review, certainly suggest Defoe’s authorship. Captain 
Tom opens the letter with an accusation Defoe repeatedly made: ‘You 
fight under a Usurper, and in defence of so base a Cause, that your 
Honourable Forefathers would sooner have dy’d than lift up a Club 
or a Paring-Shovel for’t.’ He goes on to tell an anecdote very much 
in Defoe’s manner: ‘I went one day to Billingsgate, and was reading 
[Sacheverell’s sermon] with Will. Jobber and Dick. Trueman, and 
some others; and Will. said, Pray God the Doctor han’t been too free 
with my Wife. . . .’ He then mutters objurgations against ‘Passive 
Obedience’ and ‘Non-Resistance,’ the high-flying doctrines denounced 
on almost every page of Defoe’s writings during this period. Many 


* A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 3rd ed. (London, 1796), sig. Fiv. 

* Review, VI (8 March 1710), 589. 

*The same, p. 590. 

* Review, V1 (23 March 1710), 597. 

* Review, VI (14 March 1710), 583. 

™ See, for example, the tenth number of Charles Leslie’s The Rehearsal of Ob- 
servator, @c. (30 September-7 October 1704) and The High-Church Address to Dr. 
Hen. Sacheverell (London, 1710), p. 8. England’s Enemies Exposed (London, 1701), 
p. 31, accuses Defoe of using ‘the very same Words with those of Wat Tyler.’ 
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others, of course, found these doctrines hateful, but no other writer 
that I can find harped so incessantly on the unusual character of the 
mobs acclaiming Sacheverell, the spokesman for the doctrines. When 
Captain Tom says (page 3), “You are the first, and I hope will be the 
last Mobb, that ever stood up against Liberty and Property, and the 
Freedom of the Subject,’ he echoes Defoe’s remark that former ‘Mobbs 
always aim’d at pulling down some real Grievance.’** The reference 
(page 6) to the destruction of Dr Burgess’ meetinghouse dates the 
Letter after 28 February, when that act of vandalism took place,* and 
the absence of any reference to Sacheverell’s sentence indicates a prob- 
able date of publication before 20 March, when the House of Lords 
barred Sacheverell from the pulpit for three years."* 

Defoe’s claim to Captain Tom’s Ballad cannot be established con- 
clusively, but the subject, as announced in the first stanza, is certainly 
one that obsessed Mr Review: 


Now all you good Britains from Dover and Fife, 
lament, we beseech, our deplorable State, 
Since Mob was a Mob, and Promoter of Strife, 
she ne’r was impos’d upon at such a Rate: 
When Popery she saw, 
And Slavery near draw, 
Up she got in Defence of Religion and Law, 
But never till now has she ever been known, 
To rise in Rebellion for pulling them down. 
O Defend us! from every hot-headed Tool 
Of a Priest, that the Jesuit rides like a Mule. 


Whether or not the style of the Ballad resembles that of Defoe’s ac- 
knowledged poems is a matter of opinion; it seems to me quite unlike 
that of such formal utterances in couplets as The Double Welcome or 
Jure Divino. Little is known about Defoe as a versifier, but it is reason- 
able to suppose that the author of A True-Born Englishman possessed 
enough skill in poetry to pen a street ballad and to adapt his manner to 
his matter. The third stanza of the Ballad makes the same contrast 
between the quiet and the loud-mouthed clergyman as the Review of 
11 March. Other parallels might be cited. The Ballad is of approxi- 


* Review, VI (16 March 1710), 587. 


* Abel Boyer, The History of the Reign of Queen Anne (London, 1703-13), 
VIII, 264. 


“ George M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne (London, 1930-34), III, 57. 
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mately the same date as the Letter; the allusion in its final stanza to the 
dispersal of the mob and the arrest of some of its leaders puts it after 
2 March.”* 

The Capt. of the Mobs Declaration, a prose broadsheet printed on 
one side only, appears to be a sequel to the Letter. In it Captain Tom 
makes two main points: that it is paradoxical to riot for the principle 
of non-resistance, and that the Church, Sacheverell notwithstanding, 
is in no danger except from men like Sacheverell himself. Defoe be- 
labored the former point in the Review of 4 March and the latter in 
that of 18 March. Captain Tom admits that the mob has been ‘misled’ 
by papists and non-jurors, ‘whose Ends we have been ignorantly serv- 
ing’; Defoe made the same analysis of the mob’s ignorance in the 
Review of 16 March. 

In A Rod for a Fools Back, a prose broadsheet printed on both sides, 
Captain Tom makes an ad hominem attack on Sacheverell and warns 
him against meddling ‘with us Gentry, who, though we are the Scum 
of the Nation, are always uppermost when it is in a Ferment.’ Defoe’s 
disclaimer, in the Review of 2 March and again a week later, of any 
personal animus towards Sacheverell might seem to disqualify him as 
the author of the Rod; yet the scandalous remarks in his letter to 
General Stanhope, one of the managers of the trial, show that he readily 
maligned Sacheverell in private." The Rod’s purpose seems to have 
been the silencing of Sacheverell if he should attempt to preach again. 
It mentions a ‘Mr. Lloyd,’ who is perhaps the man Thomas Hearne 
referred to in his diary on 30 March: ‘On Sunday Dr. Sacheverell read 
Prayers, and Dr. Binckes preach’d for him. One M‘. Iloyd has pre- 
sented the D‘. to a Living of two hundred Pounds per annum.’ 
Whether or not by Defoe, the Rod resembles his writings in so far as 
it reminds the mob of its traditional function, the defense of English 
liberties. 

Defoe certainly did not write the Dialogue between Captain Tom 
and Sir H{enr|y D{utto|n C[ol]t, a broadsheet verse-lampoon on 
Colt, a Whig candidate for Parliament in the election of 1710. Its 
political bias is quite contrary to Defoe’s. ‘We are true friends,’ Cap- 
tain Tom remarks, ‘Of the Church and Sacheverell.’ The author of 

* Boyer, VIII, 267. 

* The Letters of Daniel Defoe, ed. George H. Healey (Oxford, 1955), pp. 265-266. 


* Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne (Oxford, 1885-1921), II (ed. 
Charles E. Doble), 368. 
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the lampoon makes no attempt to recall the mob to what Defoe con- 
sidered its time-honored responsibilities. His tone is also unlike Defoe’s. 
Instead of edifying and instructing, he engages in irresponsible pun- 
ning. One has only to scan the pages of the Review during October 
and November to see how seriously Defoe took the election, which 
resulted in an overwhelming defeat of the Whigs. Colt and General, 
later Earl, Stanhope stood for Westminster; they were defeated by 
two of the high-Tory persuasion, Thomas Medlicott and Thomas 
Cross. Both parties allegedly had mobs roaming the streets of West- 
minster and attempting to coerce the voters.”® 

On 5 October, while passing through Westminster with a friend, 
Swift encountered the Whig mob. ‘In the way,’ he noted in his 
Journal to Stella, ‘we met the electors for Parliamentmen: and the 
rabble came about our coach, crying a Colt, a Stanhope, &c. We were 
afraid of a dead cat, or our glasses broken, and so were always of their 
side.’ *° Actually Swift was not at all ‘of their side’; at this time he was 
a close friend of the Tory Robert Harley, who had come into power 
the preceding August. Perhaps with the intention of assisting the 
Tories Swift wrote a poem that he described to Stella as ‘a ballad, full 
of puns, on the Westminster election, that cost me half an hour: it 
runs, though it be good for nothing. But this is likewise a secret to all 
but MD. If you have them not, I will bring them over.’ 

Although the ballad referred to here must have been published, since 
Swift expected that Stella would see it, its identity is a better kept 
secret than many other secrets of Swift. Sir Charles Firth’s }enggenion 
that it might be ‘the second part of the Glorious Warrior,’ * an attack 
on Stanhope, is rejected as unlikely by Harold Williams.” Firth him- 
self was not overconfident. “This may be the ballad referred to by 
Swift,’ he remarked, ‘unless the contemporary broadsides relating to 
the Westminster election supply something more evidently written 
by him.’ It seems to me that the Dialogue fits perfectly the description 
Swift gave of his ballad. 


* Boyer, [X, 249-250. 

“The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift (London, 1897-1908), II (ed. Frederick 
Ryland), 22. 

* Prose Works of Swift, Il, 35. ‘MD’ is Swift’s way of referring to Stella (Esther 
Johnson) and Mrs Dingley, her companion. 

™*The Canon of Swift,’ Review of English Studies, Ill (1927), 74. 

* The Poems of Jonathan Swift (Oxford, 1937), III, 1087. 
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After an invocation to the muse of Grub Street, the Dialogue re- 
ports Sir Henry’s request for Captain Tom’s support in the election.” 
Sir Henry puns outrageously on the word ‘brewer,’ his opponent’s 
occupation, and on ‘Cross,’ his name. Captain Tom replies as follows: 


You had better have been 
At your Spade and your Club, 
Than take up our Time 
With a Tale of a Tub. 
You shall be discarded, 
I say’t to your Face: 
We'll play All the Game, 
And not bate you an Ace, 
Then let me advise you 
No longer to stay, 
But pack up and Shuffle, 
And cut it away. 
And tho’ you have Wit, 
Youth, Beauty, and Parts, 
While we keep up our Clubs, 
You shall ne’er win our Hearts. 


The puns on card playing were suggested by the clubs and spades com- 
monly carried as weapons by rioters; Bishop Burnet describes a man 
with a spade cleaving the skull of another who would not shout with 
the mob.™ The style of the foregoing passage, with its clever rhymes 
and burlesque tone, is reminiscent of Swift, though hardly of Swift at 
his best. Captain Tom’s use of the proverb ‘a Tale of a Tub’ invites 
speculation. Can it be regarded as a secret signature? By so identifying 
himself, Swift could indulge in characteristic clowning and at the 
same time give nothing away, since he never admitted having written 


™ There exists no account of Sir Henry Dutton Colt, who seems to have had a 
turbulent political career. In the election of 1695 his ‘faction knockt several men 
down, struck others with whips and sticks, others of them rid on Flanders horses 
with swords and pistols, others of them threw up cards and dice, sand and dirt, 
insomuch as that one surgeon had three under cure, and another surgeon seven that 
were wounded’ (Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Ambrose Barnes, ed. William H. D. 
Longstaffe, Publications of the Surtees Society, L, Durham, 1867, p. 226). In 1698 
he was put out of the commission of peace at Westminster (Narcissus Luttrell, A 
Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, Oxford, 1857, IV, 465), and, although he 
was elected to Parliament in 1705, he was defeated after a bitterly fought contest in 
1708 (Luttrell, VI, 324). That the author of the Dialogue should show him request- 
ing the assistance of Captain Tom and the mob seems appropriate. 

“ History of His Own Times (London, 1840), II, 849. 
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his own Tale of a Tub. Whether or not such a jeu d’esprit as the Dia- 
logue is in accord with Swift’s political beliefs is perhaps an irrelevant 
question, but it does seem to reflect his attitude of amused contempt 
for the antics of the masses, an attitude very different from that of ‘the 
fellow that was pilloried.’ John F. Ross has demonstrated that the 
careers of the two greatest Augustan publicists touch at many points; *° 
the Captain Tom papers may be another point of contact. 

So far as I can discover, Captain Tom was silent from the time of 
the elections in October, 1710, to March of the following year, when 
an attempt on the life of Robert Harley caused him to address his 
broadsheet Remembrance to the mob. While being questioned at 
Whitehall, Antoine de Guiscard, a French nobleman and adventurer 
engaged in espionage in England, inflicted a serious wound on Harley 
with a penknife. The Remembrance somewhat sensationally interprets 
Harley’s narrow escape from death as England’s escape from enslave- 
ment to the pope and the king of France. It is a very convincing piece 
of writing and would be a credit to any propagandist. Again the 
evidence for Defoe’s authorship is purely internal, but whoever wrote 
the Letter and the Declaration probably also wrote the Remembrance, 
since it appears to be a sequel to those earlier papers. Captain Tom 
again charges that the ‘free-born Mob of Great-Britain’ have ‘forsworn 
their Principles, turn’d Tail, and become arrant Enemys to the Revolu- 
tion, and to the Memory of the Glorious Prince who was the Instru- 
ment of it’ — that is, Defoe’s favorite monarch, King William. Unless 
the people wake up, Tom warns, they will become ‘Swabbers under 
French Boatswains’ or have their ‘Brains knock’d out in the French 
King’s Quarrel.’ Instead of ‘substantial Beef and Pudding’ they will 
eat ‘brown husky Bread, and Herbs, and Rot-gut Soop.’ Taxes will 
increase, churches will be filled with ‘Popish Gimcracks,’ and trade 
will decline. This catalogue of calamities includes most of Defoe’s 
favorite bugbears. Defoe did not discuss the Gusicard incident in the 
Review; he was in Edinburgh at the time and was devoting his paper 
almost entirely to the subject of trade. But his pamphlet entitled 
Eleven Opinions about Mr. H{arle]y (1711) makes as much political 
capital out of the incident as the Remembrance does, and like the Re- 
membrance it depicts Harley as England’s principal defense against 
popery and Jacobitism. And in 1713 Defoe wrote a pamphlet asking 


* Swift and Defoe (Berkeley, Calif., 1941). 
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the fearsome question And What If the Pretender Should Come? Its 
list of dire consequences resembles that in the Remembrance: loss of 
liberty, wooden shoes for the people, exhaustion of British blood and 
treasure to support French aggression in Europe, popery, repudiation 
of the public debt, and so on. 

The best argument, however, that can be made for Defoe’s author- 
ship of the Remembrance is the presence of the theme that runs 
through all the Captain Tom papers except the Dialogue: the notion 
that the mob, while often ignorant and misled, is traditionally the safe- 
guard of English freedom. The public humiliation of Defoe in 1703 
has been called ‘the most significant event in his life.’ ** There in the 
pillory Defoe gained a respect for the common people that influenced 
all his later writings and may have motivated the Captain Tom papers. 


C. F. Man 
* John R. Moore, Defoe in the Pillory (Bloomington, Ind., 1939), p. 2. 








Cowper to Hayley and Rose, June 1792: 
Two Unpublished Letters 


HE Cowper letters here first printed, one to William Hayley 
and the other to Samuel Rose, both of June 1792, are con- 
tained in an album of manuscripts collected by Frederick 
Locker-Lampson. As part of the famous Rowfant Library 
the album doubtless passed to E. Dwight Church in 1905, and from 
him to Dodd, Mead and Company, who about 1908 sold it to the late 
Paul M. Warburg, by whom it was left to his son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr and Mrs S. B. Grimson. Before the recent death of Mr Grimson, 
they placed it on deposit in the Library of Harvard College and kindly 


gave permission for the publication of these letters. 


The Letter to William Hayley 


The letter to Hayley covers three pages, each 7% by 9% inches. It 
was written at “The Lodge,’ the house at Weston Underwood, Buck- 
inghamshire, in which Cowper and Mrs Unwin lived from 1786 till 
the removal to Norfolk in 1795. It is addressed “To / William Hayley 
Esqt / at Eartham near / Chichester’ and reads as follows: 


Weston. 


June 14. 1792. 
{ am sure my Dear Hayley will wish to hear news of our going on at 
Weston, and being able to send him good, I determine to write though I 
wrote so lately. Our last letters cross’d each other and our next perhaps 
may do the same, but what is that between thee and me who write to each 
other with an alacrity which all but youthful lovers must despair to imi- 
tate? Our Mary, I believe I may say, is much amended even since I wrote 
last, and I doubt not but you will skip for joy when I tell you that she 
took a walk yesterday afternoon in the orchard. We furnish’d ourselves 
with two poles which being thrust under the chair-bottom were mann’d 
by Samuel and Kitch, while Johnny and I supported the two elbows. But 
first she walk’d into the Kitchen, then turning short on the left, down 
the passage that opens into the Coach-yard. At the door of that passage 
she took her seat, and thence we carried her to the walk, where a little on 
the farther side of the two elms, she quitted her carriage, and proceeded 
once up the walk and once down again, lightly propp’d on either side. She 
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then took carriage once more, and was chair’d to the end of the green walk 
and back to the passage door, whence she walk’d to her chair in the study. 
Her house-walk is now from her own corner in the study to the remotest 
corner of the parlour, and this she performs often in the day, going that 
length twice without resting. Today I intend that she shall wear her shoes, 
the swelling in the right foot and ancle having entirely subsided. While I 
write, Nanny brings in her shoes and has shod that foot with great success. 
By the help of the Paregoric she got two hours sleep this morning after her 
first waking, six hours sleep in all, and is much the better. She sends you 
her hearty love and bids me say, she thinks with great pleasure of a journey 
to Eartham. So much for Mary; but this is not quite all, for she bids me 
say beside, that the right finger and thumb will be wayward still in spight 
of all that she can do to them. 

Now for Carwardine — He has no doubt from what pass’d between 
him and the C——r concerning us both, that should he continue to hold 
the seals we shall fare the better for it. He acknowledg’d, he says, his 
former friendship and intimacy with me, with warmth, but he found that 
by some means or other his Lordsh? had taken up a notion that I am rich. 
That he should do so is strange, if anything could be strange that happens 
to my starvation. Carwardine’s whole letter is extremely kind; should I 
attempt to tell you how kind, I must even transcribe it. I answer’d it 
immediately, and because I felt myself free to do so, answer’d it in a stile 
of familiarity not common in a second letter. But he is your friend, and 
I consider myself as privileged for that reason to deal with him as if he had 
been always mine. — Before we set off for your castle I am to tell him by 
what rout we shall travel; a request that he makes no doubt with a view 
to meeting us, and how happy shall we be to meet him! 

I will take care to do my little Bookseller justice by setting my cousin 
right respecting the binding of the volumes, when I address her next. After 
all your consultations with Him and his fraternity concerning the next 
edition of my Homer, whether it shall be Greekified or not, I must say as 
the man in Terence after consulting his Lawyers — Incertior sum multo 
quam dudum — What do you advise yourself, or are you like me, at such 
an uncertainty as not to know what course to chuse? My pocket trembles 
at the very mention of elegant decorations, lest I should elegantly decorate 
myself so deep in debt as never to get out again. But I will be decided by 
you, if you can decide for me. 

I rejoice that you are safe in your Library again, and that you found your 
dear little boy so well, present my love to him. I sent the contents of your 
letter, so far as she was concern’d in them, in a note to M® Socket, to which 
she replied by again expressing the joy it gave her to have her son so happily 
disposed of. She sent her love to him also, and hopes that he will take care 
to prove himself not unworthy of yours and your son’s kindness. 

I have been studying medical Electricity in the treatise on it publish’d 
by Cavallos, with which our apothecary has furnish’d me. This author I 
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find recommends gentle sparks and the fluid breathed from a wooden point, 
much rather than smarter sparks or shocks. I have accordingly treated her 
in this manner these 3 days past, and she thinks herself more benefitted 
than when I gave her more. 

I am happy that your eyes are better. Mine have been sympathizing with 
yours in slight inflammation and now sympathize with them in recovery. 
Adieu — my brother! 


W. C. 
Johnny sends Comps. 


In his biography of Cowper, Hayley stated that he withheld many 
of the poet’s letters to him on the ground, presumably, that they were 
too intimate to be published during his own lifetime.’ Evidently the 
letter in question was one of these, but its history between Hayley’s 
death in 1820 and 1878 is not apparent.” On May 20 of the latter year 
a sale of Hayley’s correspondence took place at Sotheby’s, and the 
present letter, listed as Lot 57, was bought by Locker-Lampson for 
ten shillings,* who in due course inserted it in the album now on 
deposit at Harvard. 

In the months just preceding the new letters events had occurred 
that led Cowper to depart sharply from the pattern into which for 
years past his life had fallen. The quiet routine, outwardly happy, 
that he had been following so long — the composing of poetry, the 
translating of Homer, the letter writing, the reading aloud, the daily 
walks, the gardening in summer, the raising of cucumbers under glass 
in winter, the keeping of a small menagerie of pets — these and other 
daily occupations had either ceased or suffered serious interruption. 
The completion of the Homer project, on 4 March 1791,* had been 


*William Hayley, The Life, and Posthumous Writings, of William Cowper 
(Chichester, 1803-04), II, 4-5 (2nd ed., Chichester, 1806, III, 331-332). 

* Hayley’s library was sold at auction in 1821, three months after his death, but 
no manuscript letters were included in the sale. See note 36 below. 

*For the data about purchaser and price I am indebted to Mr Noel F. Sharp, of 
the British Museum. In an article called “The Text of Cowper’s Letters,’ Modern 
Language Review, XXII (January 1927), 22, Kenneth Povey included an account of 
the sale, listing this letter as one of five no part of which had been published. Both 
the letter to Hayley and the one to Rose are listed in the first Rowfant Catalogue 
(1886), p. 201. 

* According to Cowper’s own memorandum, quoted in Hayley, Life of Cowper 
(1803-04), II, 282 (2nd ed., 1806, IV, 226), he finished the final revisal (while the 
work was going through the press) on 4 March 1791. He began his labors on Homer, 
he said on 21 November 1784. The translation was published in July of 1791. 
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followed by a period of uneasiness caused by the lack of regular em- 
ployment for his pen, and relieved, temporarily, by his agreement with 
his publisher Joseph Johnson to translate the Latin and Italian poems 
of Milton and to annotate Paradise Lost for a projected new edition of 
Milton.® This not uncongenial task, which he began energetically, was, 
however, interrupted by Mrs Unwin’s first paralytic stroke in Decem- 
ber of 1791; and it was further delayed by a painful physical illness 
that reduced Cowper to his bed for some weeks in the spring of 1792. 

More ominous was the state of the poet’s mental health. The con- 
viction that he had forfeited the mercy of God and was foredoomed 
to feel His wrath, here and hereafter — an obsession that had twice in 
the last twenty years driven him to insanity — was again beginning to 
force itself upon him, inexorably building up in intensity until, in the 
winter of 1793-94, it reduced him to the madness that possessed him 
until his death seven years later. 

Now, about the time of our letter, he turned in his distress to the 
scarcely literate local schoolmaster, Samuel Teedon, accepting Tee- 
don’s own belief, probably a sincere one, that to him God stood ready 
to reveal His will with respect to almost any matter whatever. Cowper 
consulted him on the question of whether he should enter upon the 
Milton undertaking, he appealed to him when Mrs Unwin had her 
first stroke, and indeed maintained almost daily touch with him orally 
and by notes during 1792. Since Cowper’s struggles against fate were 
not yet completely despairing, it is possible to exaggerate his mental 
suffering at this juncture. His native gift of comedy, his lightness and 
gaiety, still showed itself, but it played above an intensely sombre 
undercurrent: ‘My nocturnal experiences are all of the most terrible 
kind . . . I live a life of terror,’ * ‘my nights not seldom [are spent] 
under a constant sense of God’s contempt and abhorrence,’ * ‘I am 
hunted by spiritual hounds.’ * On 5 May 1792, about a month before 
the date of our letter, Teedon wrote in his diary, ‘I . . . never heard 
more horrible declarations from Mr. C[owper] at no time.’ °® 


* The edition never appeared, but Cowper’s translation of the Latin and Italian 
poems, together with his unfinished commentary on Paradise Lost, was published 
posthumously in 1808. See note 58 below. 

* The Correspondence of William Cowper, ed. Thomas Wright (London, 1904), 
IV, 216-217. (Hereafter this work is referred to as Correspondence.) 

* Correspondence, IV, 148. 

* Correspondence, IV, 263. 

* The Diary of Samuel Teedon, ed. Thomas Wright (London, 1902), p. 23. 
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Such, in brief, was the situation when in 1792 William Hayley ap- 
peared, suddenly and most unexpectedly, upon Cowper’s horizon and 
was admitted with astonishing promptness into intimate friendship.” 
Hayley was preparing a biography of Milton to stand as an introduc- 
tion to the edition of that poet soon to be published by Boydell, and 
he was disturbed by a newspaper item to the effect that his project was 
to be in direct rivalry to Cowper’s Miltonic labors. He therefore 
wrote him a cordial letter, with a complimentary sonnet, assuring him 
that no such rivalry existed. Cowper replied the same day the letter 
arrived, 17 March 1792. A brisk and friendly correspondence ensued. 
Hayley, it would seem, invited Cowper to visit him at Eartham; the 
invitation was declined; Cowper countered by asking his corre- 
spondent to come to Weston; Hayley accepted and arrived at that 
sequestered hamlet on May 15, remaining until June 1, two weeks 
before the date of the new letter." The visit generated a warmth of 
comradeship even greater than the correspondence had foreshadowed, 
and Cowper considered as literally providential Hayley’s presence at 


“It should be remembered that though Cowper’s reputation was by this time 
firmly established he was less well known than Hayley. The Triumphs of Temper, 
published eleven years before, had gone through so many editions that it made 
Hayley for some two decades the most popular of living English poets; and upon 
the death of Thomas Warton in 1790 Pitt offered Hayley the Laureateship. It is 
worth noting, however, that when Hayley and Cowper first became known to 
each other the latter, as he confesses in one of his first letters to Hayley (15 April 
1792; Correspondence, IV, 186), had only a limited knowledge of his new friend’s 
writings. What Cowper so quickly responded to was not Hayley’s literary fame 
but his warmth of heart, generosity, and active kindness. These and various other 
admirable traits of his were beyond question, a fact of which there is abundant 
testimony, including his befriending of Blake, Romney, and Cowper, to say nothing 
of a long list of less notable figures. But to the public his virtues were less obvious 
than his sentimentality and his odd quixotic traits; and when to these one adds the 
banality of his poetry and the prolixity of his prose it is not surprising that some- 
thing like a tradition of ridicule, dating as far back as Byron’s lampoon in English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, grew up about him and flourished for almost a century 
and a half. He has been so tempting a target that Southey’s balanced, dignified, and 
just estimate of him in the Quarterly Review of March 1825 (XXXI, 263-311) did 
not suffice to correct the distortion. At present there is some indication of a fresh 
appraisal. In 1951 the first full-length biography of him appeared in London — 
Morchard Bishop’s Blake’s Hayley; and another book on him is said to be in prepara- 
tion in the United States. 

* A letter of Cowper’s dated 12 May 1792 said that Hayley was expected ‘on 
Tuesday’ (Correspondence, IV, 204); Hayley’s arrival on that day is confirmed by 
Teedon, Diary, p. 24 (under date of May 19). Cowper wrote Rose on June 2 that 
Hayley ‘went yesterday’ (Correspondence, IV, 212). 
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Weston when on May 22 Mrs Unwin suffered her second stroke, 
from which she never fully recovered. It is a measure of the strength 
of the new attachment that Cowper, who had not been ‘more than 
thirteen miles from home these twenty years’ ” and who had invari- 
ably declined invitations from friends and relatives to visit at distant 
places,’* should now have given Hayley an almost incredible, though 
tentative, promise to visit him at Eartham, in the Sussex Downs, not- 
withstanding the distance, which he estimated at a hundred and twenty 
miles, and in spite of the ‘thousand lions, monsters, and giants [that] 
are in the way.’ * It is a little surprising, too, that in the course of 
Hayley’s few days at Weston the reticent Cowper should have per- 
mitted him to learn the unhappy truth about his financial condition. 
But it is not at all surprising that Hayley, having learned it, immediately 
set on foot a plan for relieving his friend’s needs, the first step being 
a journey to London to try to secure, through the influence of the 
Lord Chancellor, Thurlow, a pension for Cowper from the Crown — 
an undertaking of which he sent back to Weston in the early days of 
June such optimistic accounts that Cowper was almost persuaded the 
attempt would succeed. 

From Cowper’s own pen we have a vivid summary of his thoughts 
and feelings, except for the ‘spiritual hounds,’ at exactly the point of 
time with which we are dealing. Four days before the date of the new 
letter to Hayley, he wrote his cousin, Lady Hesketh: ‘During the last 
two months I seem to myself to have been in a dream. It has been a 
most eventful period, and fruitful to an uncommon degree, both in 
good and evil. I have been very ill, and suffered excruciating pain. I 
recovered, and became quite well again. I received within my doors 
a man, but lately an entire stranger, and who now loves me as his 
brother, and forgets himself to serve me. Mrs. Unwin has been seized 
with an illness that for many days threatened to deprive me of her, and 
to cast a gloom, an impenetrable one, on all my future prospects. She 
is now granted to me again. A few days since, I should have thought 
the moon might have descended into my purse as likely as any emolu- 
ment, and now it seems not impossible.’ *° 

The letter to Hayley invites certain comments. 


* Correspondence, IV, 37. 


*For examples see Correspondence, IV, 37, 94-95, 223. 
“ Correspondence, IV, 255, 260. 
* Correspondence, IV, 230-231. 
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In the first paragraph Samuel, Kitch, and Nanny were three of 
Cowper’s servants —a group that caused his cousin, Lady Hesketh, 
some irritation on the ground that they were too numerous and too 
generously paid, an opinion to which she was entitled since she furn- 
ished part of their wages.’* Samuel Roberts, ‘this factotum of mine,’ ™* 
had served Cowper faithfully ever since 1765 and was to continue to 
do so almost to the end. According to Thomas Wright he lived tll 
1832 and was buried at Weston Church.’* Hayley earmarked ‘for the 
good Samuel Roberts’ a copy of his biography of Cowper, ‘which he 
perfectly deserves.’ ** Nanny was Ann Roberts, Samuel’s wife. She 
was Mrs Unwin’s maid, and died in 1809.” Kitch was William 
Kitchener, Cowper’s gardener, ‘as trusty as the day,’ * but he had other 
duties, such as meeting the stagecoach and bringing home whatever 
parcels were addressed to the household,” thus playing a modest part 
in keeping up the old-fashioned country custom of exchanging gifts 
of food —a practice that is delightfully evident in Cowper’s corres- 
pondence. On occasion another duty devolved upon Kitch: to meet 
expected guests on the last leg of their journey and guide them to their 
destination. In a letter of 12 June 1786, Cowper gives a spirited sketch 
of him in this capacity.” 

Johnny, who helped support Mrs Unwin as she walked, was John 
Johnson of Norfolk, Cowper’s ‘kinsman beloved, and as a son, by 
me,’ ** who was an important figure in the poet’s later life and did 
much for his memory afterwards. 

In the same paragraph, Cowper’s allusion to Mrs Unwin’s happi- 
ness at the thought of a journey to Eartham suggests a query. Did she, 
invalid as she now was, really look forward with pleasure to this extra- 
ordinary expedition, or did she say so simply because she thought the 
trip would be good for Cowper? He on his part was for weeks in a 

* Letters of Lady Hesketh to the Rev. John Johnson LL.D. concerning Their 
Kinsman William Cowper, ed. Catharine Bodham Johnson (London, 1901), pp. 25- 
26 and note. 

* Letters of Lady Hesketh, p. 29. 

* Correspondence, IV, 256 n. 

* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Hayley . . . Written by Himself, 
ed. John Johnson (London, 1823), II, 168. 

” Correspondence, IV, 256 n. 

™ Correspondence, Ill, 58. 

* Correspondence, Ill, 297. 

* Correspondence, Ill, 58-59. 

*Cowper’s sonnet ‘To John Johnson.’ 
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state of wretched vacillation trying to decide whether the journey 
would be good or bad for her, finally appealing to Teedon, who con- 
vinced him that the undertaking was in accordance with the will of 
God. Thereupon the journey was made. 


The pension (paragraph two of the letter) was to be secured, 
Hayley hoped, through the influence of an early friend of Cowper’s, 
Edward Thurlow, now Lord Chancellor, whom Cowper had known 
in the period of their law study. Thurlow had then promised, however 
jestingly, to provide for Cowper when he should become Lord Chan- 
cellor. Cowper never forgot this promise and seems to have taken it 
with much seriousness.** But the Chancellor’s responses to Hayley’s 
repeated solicitations were evasive and ambiguous and progress in other 
quarters was uncertain. The rebuffs, equivocations, and delays that 
Hayley encountered for nearly two years would have defeated anyone 
else. When, in the spring of 1794, the pension finally materialized, 
small thanks to Thurlow,” there was a final irony: Cowper’s tragic 


* See his letter to Lady Hesketh of 11 February 1786 (Correspondence, Il, 464- 
465). 

* Among the manuscripts that Hayley withheld from publication during his own 
lifetime is one that gives us a detailed account of the affair of the pension. Entitled 
‘A Singular History in a Series of Letters from a Father to His Son,’ it was made 
the basis of an article by H. R. S. Coldicott that appeared in the Cornbill Magazine, 
n. s.. XXXIV (April 1913), 493-507, under the title ‘How Cowper Got His Pension.’ 
A still more ‘singular history’ was recorded by Hayley in another manuscript for 
posthumous publication that he called, according to Edward Dowden, ‘The Second 
Memorial of Hayley’s endeavours to serve bis friend Cowper, containing a minute 
account of Devices employed to restore his dejected spirits’ (‘Cowper and William 
Hayley,’ Atlantic Monthly, C, July 1907, 74). Dowden summarized what he con- 
sidered the important parts of this document, which tells at some length of a fan- 
tastically elaborate plan of Hayley’s for restoring Cowper’s mind (after he had lapsed 
into his final derangement) by requesting ‘persons of eminence’ to write him letters 
praising his poetry. The existence of such a sche.ne, without the elaborate details, 
has been known ever since Southey’s biography of Cowper appeared (see note 41 
below); it is mentioned here because of Thurlow’s connection with it. Hayley im- 
portuned him to urge the Chief Justice, Lord Kenyon, to send Cowper a letter. 
Thurlow at length acceded to Hayley’s plea and wrote to the Chief Justice saying 
‘I have been pressed by one mad poet to ask of you for another, a favour, which 
savours of the malady of both.’ And that is apparently as near as Thurlow ever came 
to rendering a substantial service to the friend of his youth. The high opinion of 
Thurlow that Cowper held for so many years has not always been shared. Thus 
J. M. Rigg in his article on him in the DNB said that ‘in politics he seems to have 
had no principles beyond a high view of the royal prerogative and an aversion to 
change,’ and that ‘his treachery during the king’s illness, and subsequent factiousness, 
deprive him of all title to respect.’ 
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delusion, which in the last two years had been growing more and more 
insistent, now became a complete obsession, and he was wholly in- 
different to the pension. 

At the beginning of the quest, Hayley’s friend Carwardine had 
waited upon the Chancellor to prepare him for Hayley’s plea. (He had 
an association of some sort with Thurlow, whom Hayley called Car- 
wardine’s ‘kind patron,’ * and he had introduced Hayley to Thurlow 
in 1788.%) The efforts of Carwardine were unavailing; but, as our let- 
ter shows, Cowper added him at once to his list of friends, and he seems 
to have deserved that distinction. Three days before the date of the 
letter, Cowper wrote of him as ‘Carwardine the generous, the disinter- 
ested, the friendly.’ *” Until the poet’s final eclipse, letters passed be- 
tween them, the first (28 May 1792) being the one to which Cowper 
refers. The Reverend Thomas Carwardine was both a clergyman and 
a man of property, with an estate in Essex called Earl’s Coln Priory. 
He knew Hayley intimately, had accompanied him and Romney (who 
twice painted him) to Paris in the summer of 1790, and was one of 
Hayley’s many guests at Eartham. On 31 May 1930, Notes and 
Queries printed a previously unpublished letter written to him by 
Hayley on 19 April 1794 dealing with Cowper’s situation. It is accom- 
panied by comments by G. Carwardine Probert, who gives an interest- 
ing sketch of him, including his ‘taste for letters and the arts’ and his 
early recognition of the greatness of Romney.” 

In the third paragraph of our letter, the bookseller is Cowper’s 
London publisher, Joseph Johnson; ‘my cousin’ is Lady Hesketh; and 
the Latin quotation is from Terence’s Phormio, Act III, Scene III, line 
19. Cowper was already revising his Homer with a view to a second 
edition. It did not appear till after his death, when John Johnson edited 
it. The idea of its being ‘Greekified’ was Hayley’s and he held fast to 
this suggestion for years, repeating it twice in the year of Cowper’s 
death. He urged John Johnson on 1 February 1800 to have the new 
edition printed ‘handsomely in quarto, with the Greek on the opposite 
page, and Flaxman’s admirable designs’; and he returned to the matter 
six months later.** The publisher, however, vetoed the plan, perhaps 


* Hayley’s Memoirs, I, 362. 
* Hayley’s Memoirs, I, 369-370. 
” Correspondence, IV, 230. 
* Notes and Queries, CLVIII, 381-382. 
* Hayley’s Memoirs, Il, 102, 113. 
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because of the expense, and it was abandoned.” The ‘elegant decora- 
tions’ of which the letter speaks are obviously Flaxman’s drawings to 
illustrate the Iliad and the Odyssey. They never formed an accom- 
paniment to Cowper’s Homer, but they did appear, with quotations 
from Pope’s Homer, on 1 March 1805, in a beautiful oblong folio 
volume under the imprint of a group of four London publishing 
firms; ** and they have been frequently utilized since.” 

Hayley’s library (paragraph four of the new letter) was no ordinary 
collection. When, three months after his death in November 1820, it 
was disposed of at auction, ‘to provide an annuity for his house- 
keeper,’ ** the catalogue listed 2,649 lots, and the sale took thirteen 
days.** For the adequate housing of his books Hayley added in 1784 
a room to his house, Flaxman helping him in the design and decoration 
of it.**7 When John Johnson first saw it, six weeks after the date of our 
letter, he wrote his sister Catherine: ‘Here is a noble Library — the 
finest in the country — the room is 30 ft. long and 14 ft. high, [and] 

. about 24 ft. broad.’ ** In it were portrait busts by Flaxman and 
paintings by Romney. One of the latter, on a subject suggested to 
Romney by Hayley, hung above the fireplace and is the perfect symbol 
of Hayley’s sentimentalism. Johnson, in the letter just quoted, called 
it ‘a noble full-length painting of the Lady Hamilton . . . in the 
character of Sensibility, touching the sensitive Plant.’ “° 

“ Hayley’s Memoirs, Il, 119; Correspondence, IV, 237. 

“ The lliad of Homer Engraved from the Compositions of John Flaxman R. A. 


Scvlptor (London, 1805). A similar title-page, in the middle of the volume, intro- 
duces the designs for the Odyssey. 

“The lliad of Homer, a Line for Line Translation in Dactylic Hexameters, by 
William Benjamin Smith and Walter Miller (New York, 1944), reproducing thirty- 
nine of the designs, devotes an introductory page to Flaxman. An advertisement of 
a re-issue of the Heritage Club edition of 1942 (see Saturday Review, New York, 
14 January 1956, p. 5) makes the erroneous claim that the Flaxman drawings have 
‘now in these two volumes . . . been gathered together for the first time.’ 

“ Bishop, Blake’s Hayley, p. 345. 

* A Catalogue of the Very Valuable and Extensive Library of the Late William 
Hayley . . . Which Will Be Sold by Auction, by Mr. Evans, at His House, No. 93, 
Pall-Mall, on Tuesday February 13th, and Twelve Following Days (Sunday’s ex- 
cepted) (London, 1821). 

” Hayley’s Memoirs, I, 320. 

“ Letters of Lady Hesketh, p. 19. 

* Hayley’s Memoirs, I, 321. 

“ Hayley seems to have prided himself on this conceit; he used it, or a variation of 
it, in the fifth canto of the The Triumphs of Temper, where ten lines and an en- 
graved plate by Stothard are devoted to it (see 11th ed., London, 1801, p. 113). 
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The small boy to whom Cowper sent his love was Hayley’s only 
child, his natural son Thomas, then twelve years old. There is abund- 
ant evidence that Southey was right when he called him ‘a boy of extra- 
ordinary talents and attainments.’ ** Both Romney and Flaxman took 
an interest in him and became very fond of him, and the latter made 
him one of his pupils. Blake engraved one of Thomas’ drawings and a 
medallion of him by Flaxman. At the age of eighteen he was stricken 
with an illness centering in the spine, and he died on 2 May 1800 at 
the age of twenty, one week after the death of Cowper. His death was 
the heaviest blow his father was ever called upon to suffer. To his own 
Memoirs, Hayley added an account of his son covering five hundred 
and six pages. Flaxman designed the monument for Thomas’ grave and 
wrote the prose part of the epitaph, the last line reading ‘John Flaxman, 
Sculptor, Dedicates this Stone to the Virtues and Talents of his Beloved 
Scholar.’ # 

The reference in the same paragraph to Mrs Socket and her son 
involves a characteristic instance of Hayley’s impetuous generosity. 
The Sockets, a family of humble rank, were neighbors and friends of 
Cowper. The father was a stationer with an inquiring mind but a 
limited income. When his son Thomas at the age of fifteen met Hayley 
during the latter’s first visit to Cowper he, the son, asked Hayley to aid 
him in securing employment in London so that he might cease to be a 
financial burden to his parents. Hayley quickly took a liking to him, 
discovered that he was a boy of parts, and asked him to return with him 
to Eartham. The plan was that Thomas Socket would be a companion 
to Hayley’s own Thomas, would teach him mathematics, and would 
receive from him help in Latin and Greek, all this to be done under the 
informal guidance of the elder Hayley. Contrary to what the skeptical 
might have prophesied, the scheme worked well. The two Thomases 
grew fond of each other and pursued their studies to their mutual 
profit. Young Socket evidently matured rapidly, for in 1794 Hayley 
turned him over temporarily to his friend Lord Sheffield to help in the 
Hayley knew Lady Hamilton. Bishop (Blake’s Hayley, pp. 99-100) quotes a letter 
from her to Romney, 20 December 1791, in which she said, ‘Give my love to Mr. 
Hayly [sic]. Tell him I am allways [sic] reading his Triumphs of Temper. It was 
that [her italics] that made me Lady H.’ She could not have got along during the 
past five years, she said, without ‘the good example Serena taught me.’ 

“The Works of William Cowper . . . with a Life, ed. Robert Southey (London, 


1835-37), Ill, 152. The DNB gives a separate article to Thomas Hayley. 
“,Hayley’s Memoirs, Il, 505-506. 
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preparation for the press of manuscripts left by Gibbon at his death 
in January of the same year (the resultant volumes, published in 1796, 
included Gibbon’s Memoirs of My Life and Writings). At Hayley’s, 
young Socket was associated with another lad in addition to Thomas 
Hayley. This was George Wyndham, natural son of the third Earl 
of Egremont, whose estate of Petworth was near Eartham. From 
1795-97 the Wyndham boy lived under Hayley’s roof and was tutored 
by Thomas Socket, then in his late teens, under the supervision of 
Hayley. In 1806 Socket went up to Exeter College, Oxford, and after 
Oxford he took orders in the Anglican church and held various livings, 
of which the chief was Petworth, till his death in 1859 at the age of 
eighty-two. His one-time pupil George Wyndham, later Baron 
Leconfield, placed in Petworth church a memorial to him on which he 
is called, evidently in the words of Wyndham, ‘a scholar, a sincere 
friend, of a most benevolent disposition, and an honest man.’ “ 

But this is not quite the whole story of the Sockets’ connection with 
Cowper. When Mrs Unwin’s second stroke came upon her on 22 
May 1792, Hayley, then at the midpoint of his first visit at Weston, 
immediately bestirred himself to find an electrical machine for treat- 
ing her. It happened that Mr Socket had one.** Hayley, who had 
employed such a device for years, promptly put it into service for Mrs 
Unwin, with help in the using of it from Thomas Socket. For months 
thereafter the letters of both Cowper and Hayley made reference to 
this treatment, and they both thought, perhaps rightly, that it did Mrs 
Unwin good. In the letter the last paragraph but one shows that 
Cowper tried to inform himself more fully about the therapeutic value 
of electricity than he could do from the rule-of-thumb procedure 
of Hayley, and consulted the writings of Tiberius Cavallo (1749- 
1809),*° who was one of the best known experimental scientists of his 
time and still holds an honorable place in the history of science. From 
his birthplace in Naples, where his father was a physician, he came as a 
boy to England, and lived there for the rest of his life. At the early age 
of thirty he was made a Fellow of the Royal Society. Like other 


“ Quoted by Bishop, Blake’s Hayley, p. 352. For most of the data in the fore- 


going paragraph see the same work, pp. 152, 94-95, 361, and Works of William 
Cowper, ed. Southey, III, 74-75. 


“ Correspondence, IV, 207. 
“ The final ‘s’ in Cowper’s spelling of Cavallo is, one supposes, simply a slip of 
the pen. 
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natural philosophers of the eighteenth century he experimented in 
widely separated fields, but his reputation rests mainly on his work 
with electricity. Robert Hunt, a later member of the Royal Society, 
said of him in the Dictionary of National Biography that he was ‘a 
true philosopher, holding his judgment suspended until he was satisfied 
by demonstrative evidence of the truth.’ Hunt also said of him 
(though he was not specifically speaking of his apparatus for the medi- 
cal use of electricity) that ‘all his instruments for the measurement of 
the quantity and force of electricity [were] remarkable for their ex- 
treme delicacy and correctness.’ The work Cowper studied was 
Cavallo’s An Essay on the Theory and Practice of Medical Electricity. 
It is impossible to be certain which of the various editions he used, but 
it was probably either the second (1781) or the third (1786), both of 
which contain passages rather closely paralleling Cowper’s words.“ 
Cavallo made no extravagant claims for electricity as a curative agent 
for paralysis; such cases, he said, ‘are seldom perfectly cured by means 
of elctricity . . . but they are generally relieved to a certain degree.’ “’ 


The Letter to Samuel Rose 


The letter to Rose fills three pages, each 7% by 9% inches. It is 
dated ten days after the letter to Hayley, and, like the latter, it was 
written at “The Lodge,’ Weston Underwood. The address reads, “To 
/ Samuel Rose Esqt / Chancery Lane / London.’ The letter goes as 
follows: 


The Lodge 


June 24. 1792. 
My Dear Friend, 

I have three unanswer’d letters of yours at this moment before me, and am 
seldom so much in arrear to any of my Correspondents; but you will have 
the goodness, I know, to account for my silence by the true cause of it, 
which has chiefly been, and still continues to be a variety of literary busi- 
ness, thrown also much into arrear by my necessary attention to M™ 
Unwin. She, I thank God, is in a state of recovery, and daily regains ** in 
some little degree both her speech and her powers of motion, but still walks 
between two supporters. Were the season more favorable, it is likely that 
she would recover faster, for these almost ceaseless rains not only deprive 
her of many opportunities of exercise, but have undoubtedly their effect also 


“E. g., 1781 edition, p. 10; 1786 edition, pp. 108-109, 126-127. 
,“ 1781 edition, p. 59. 
“ Before ‘regains’ a word, possibly ‘seems,’ has been crossed out. 
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within doors. I even feel them myself, and repine at a summer unaccom- 
panied by any of the comforts of the season; but the amendment of my 
poor Patient is a comfort that alone may compensate the want of a 
thousand others. 

I was perhaps as much mortified as yourself that you miss’d my brother 
bard of Eartham. It was the more to be regretted by us both, because op- 
portunities of seeing him occur so seldom, for he is almost as much a hermit 
as myself and very seldom visits London. You would have found him a 
man to your mind in all respects, learned without the least ostentation, 
warm-hearted, interesting in his manners, and humane and friendly to a 
degree of which there are few examples. He labour’d much, during the 
few days that he spent in town, to serve me with the Chancellor, and so 
far succeeded that he seem’d effectually to have revived in his bosom the 
friendship that he formerly felt for me. I had in short every reason to 
believe that his Lordship would have exerted himself strenuously to make 
me independent; but just in the moment when the point was carried, my 
destiny prevail’d and the only friend I ever had among the great, was stript 
of all his greatness. 

Agnosco Fatum Priami. 

I have now D* Darwin’s last publication before me, which, having re- 
viewed the first, I chose to review likewise, inconvenient as it is to me at 
present to be call’d away from Milton. Johnson left it to my option. You 
have seen it I conclude or will see it soon, and should any —e remark 
present itself either to you or to M® Rose in the perusal, I shall be happy to 
have it for the credit that it will reflect upon my own. I seem in truth, 
whatever I was once, to be now exceeding dull, and to have lost my wits 
just when I should have them most about me. 

I congratulate you heartily on your arrival at the close of your long and 
dry employment, and as heartily wish that the fruit of your labours may 
be such as they will well entitle you to. Farewell — with M™ Unwin’s best 
compl* to yourself and M® Rose in which I join her most sincerely —I 
remain yours 

W™ Cowper 
We are glad that the Contents of our basket proved acceptable. Johnny 
went to town for a few days last friday and purposed I know to call upon you. 


The history of this letter before 1872 is obscure. On June 24 of 
that year it was sold at a Sotheby auction for two pounds, but the 
buyer was not Locker-Lampson.“ When he acquired it is unknown. 

Since Samuel Rose (1767-1804) played an important part in the 
story of Cowper’s later years, it is surprising that no biographer or 
editor of the poet has given us an adequate account of him. Hayley 
in the editions of his life of Cowper that appeared after Rose’s death 


“ For this information I am indebted to Mr Noel F. Sharp, of the British Museum. 
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did indeed devote to him a section of about twenty pages.” Much of 
this highly sympathetic sketch is too diffuse, too generalized, and too 
eulogistic to be very illuminating; but it throws some light on Rose’s 
personality, about which something will be said shortly, and it records 
certain facts about him: his Scottish ancestry, his early education at 
his father’s school near London, his studies at Glasgow University 
(where ‘he obtained every prize, except one, for which he contended’), 
his first interest in law (in Edinburgh), his acquaintance with Adam 
Smith and various Scottish professors, his legal studies at Lincoln’s Inn, 
his admission to the bar, his practice of law in Sussex, his revisions of 
standard volumes of legal reports, his marriage, his fondness for his 
four sons (one of whom was Cowper’s namesake and godson), his love 
of literature, his intimacy with Cowper, and the circumstances of his 
early death. Rose was deemed of sufficient consequence to be given 
a separate article in the Dictionary of National Biography, where W. 
P. Courtney adds some details not included in Hayley’s account: his 
father’s friendship with Dr Johnson; ™ his editing of Goldsmith’s mis- 
cellaneous works; the fact that his father-in-law, a physician, had been 
a fellow student of Goldsmith; an item or two about the careers of two 
of Rose’s sons; the statement that Rose ‘regularly contributed to the 
“Monthly Review” ’; and the fact that Sir Thomas Lawrence painted 
a portrait of him. 

The treatment accorded Rose by biographers of Cowper later than 
Hayley has been fragmentary but, for the most part, just. An excep- 
tion is to be found in Lord David Cecil, whose The Stricken Deer, 
first published in 1929, is probably the most widely read life of 
Cowper. Aside from half a dozen references to Rose, Lord Cecil de- 


“ This account first appeared in the edition of 1806, III, 439-458. 

“Dr Charles Burney, the elder, reported a conversation between Dr Johnson 
and Dr William Rose, Samuel’s father, on the subject of the flogging of school boys. 
Dr Johnson defended the practice and ended the argument by asserting that, if the 
boys are not flogged, ‘what they gain at one end, they lose at the other’ (quoted in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, rev. L. F. Powell, Oxford, 1934-50, I, 46 n., 
and II, 407). In a footnote (IV, 168) on the question of whether anyone ever suc- 
ceeded in silencing Dr Johnson, Boswell reported an instance that ‘has circulated 
both in conversation and in print’ crediting Dr Rose with performing this feat. Dr 
Johnson, the story goes, had been belittling Scottish writers, whereupon Dr Rose 
said he could cite ‘one Scotch writer, whom Dr. Johnson himself would allow to 
have written better than any man of the age.’ Challenged to name him, Dr Rose 
replied, ‘Lord Bute when he signed the warrant for your pension.’ One must re- 
luctantly add that Boswell doubted the authenticity of this exchange. 
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votes a total of two paragraphs to him: one recording his first meeting 
with Cowper on 13 January 1787, when Rose was twenty and the poet 
fifty-six; the other dealing with what became of him after Cowper’s 
death. The first of these paragraphs tells us, correctly, that Rose was 
shy and, again correctly, that he was a hard worker; but of the latter 
trait the biographer says: “His every act was part of a deliberate and 
considered scheme of self-improvement. He had worked conscienti- 


ously at the University, and now . . . he worked conscientiously at 
the London Bar.’ And a few lines later: ‘Poor Rose! he turned out to 
be a very simple-minded young man . . .’™ In the second of the two 


paragraphs we are told that he dedicated his last days to religious read- 
ing; that, having taken ‘a suitable farewell of his family,’ he died ‘com- 
posed to the last’; and that he ‘had never swerved from the road of 
conscientious self-improvement’ (the words ‘conscientious,’ ‘consci- 
entiously,’ and ‘conscientiousness’ appear five times in the space of nine 
lines). * 

No one will quarrel with the biographer for giving in his treatment 
of Rose chief emphasis to the matter of personality; this, of course, 
was what drew the poet to him. But it is impossible to believe that 
Cowper, who wrote to Rose on 4 October 1789, ‘We . . . all love 
you, down to the very dog,’ ™ could have been strongly and lastingly 
attached to a young man of whom nothing better is to be said than 
what may be gleaned from Lord Cecil’s curiously distorted and over- 
simplified sketch, colored as it is by Stracheyan condescension, irony, 
and dubious intuitional touches. Actually it would seem that, far from 
being the self-centered plodder that Lord Cecil makes him, he had his 
full share of outgiving qualities, among them a gift for friendship. Not 
only did the whole household at Weston love him, but the chief 
friends of the poet’s later years were all attached to him — Lady 
Hesketh, John Johnson, and Hayley. 

There was also in Rose’s makeup a generosity, a benevolence (to use 
one of Hayley’s favorite words), that prompted him to many acts of 
kindness later only scantily recognized, though Cowper himself was 


“Lord David Cecil, The Stricken Deer; or, The Life of Cowper (London, 1929), 
PP. 235-236. 

™ Cecil, The Stricken Deer, pp. 300-301. 

“ Correspondence, Ill, 404. The household dog at this time (he deserves a foot- 
note) was the little spaniel named Beau, one of whose feats of intelligence is memori- 
alized in “The Dog and the Water-lily.’ Cowper sent Rose a copy of the poem. See 
Correspondence, Ill, 303, 314, 403; IV, 263. 
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fully aware of them. To Rose he wrote on 5 February 1791: ‘My 
letters to you are all either petitionary, or in the style of acknowledg- 
ments and thanks, and such nearly in an alternate order. . . . Should 
we balance the account of obligation (for you lately spoke highly of 
yours to me), it would be found . . . that I am much your debtor.’ * 
These kindnesses were of many sorts and so numerous that they must 
have been a real drain upon the time, energy, and even the purse of a 
young man struggling to establish himself in his profession. Sometimes 
they took the form of gifts — books, candle-snuffers, potables, oysters; 
or of aid in the transcribing of Homer; or of fulfilling commissions for 
articles unavailable in the village of Weston — new shoes, tooth- 
brushes, Cheshire cheeses, a cuckoo clock; or of securing subscribers to 
Cowper’s Homer. But as the poet grew increasingly aware of Rose’s 
good judgment and integrity he came to rely upon him for services of 
much more significance. The young man became, in reality, Cowper’s 
agent with his publisher Joseph Johnson; and this included not merely 
consultations with the publisher about books to be sent to Weston for 
review, and questions relating to the Milton project, but the whole 
management of business negotiations with the publisher in respect to 
the Homer — the question of copyright, the sum the translator should 
receive, and even the disposal of the money. ‘Direct me in all,’ wrote 
Cowper.” It should be noted also that Rose’s latest visits to Cowper, 
in 1796, 1798, and 1800, were certainly not actuated by motives of 
self-improvement but by a devoted though vain desire to relieve the 
hopeless melancholy into which the poet had been plunged. This active 
kindness was offered also to others besides Cowper. Not only did Rose 
urge Hayley to write a life of the poet, but he gave him substantial aid: 
furnishing material, chiefly letters, in his own possession; soliciting data 
from John Newton; and acting as a receiving agent in London, whence 
from time to time he sent or brought to Hayley what had come to 
hand. So valuable, indeed, was Rose’s help that Hayley looked to him 
to complete the biography should he himself not live to finish it.” The 
final public act of Rose’s life was another instance of his loyal attach- 
ment to Hayley. When William Blake in 1803 found himself sum- 
moned to court in Chichester to answer a charge of having made 


“ Correspondence, IV, 26-27. 

* Correspondence, IV, 93. It should not be forgotten that when a pension from 
the Crown was finally secured for Cowper in 1794 Rose was made the trustee of it. 

* Hayley’s Memoirs, Il, 126. 
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seditious utterances against the King, he sought the aid of Hayley, who 
in turn asked Rose to appear as Blake’s counsel. That he readily 
acceded to this request says something for the young lawyer, for it was 
wartime, with patriotic passions running high and with widespread 
fear of invasion by Napoleon’s forces; at such a time it says something 
likewise both for the soundness of English legal traditions and for the 
skill with which Rose pleaded the case that Blake was acquitted. Dur- 
ing the trial, however, Rose caught a severe cold that weakened the 
vitality of a not very robust constitution and developed into tubercu- 
losis, from which he died eleven months later at the age of thirty- 
eight. 

The thing that attracted Rose to Cowper in the first place was his 
admiration for Cowper’s poetry, and there are various other indications 
of his taste in literature. That his knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
classics was respectable may safely be inferred from his training at 
school and in the university, and this is to some degree borne out by 
passages in Cowper’s letters dealing with the translation of Homer. 
Of the packages of books he sent Cowper from time to time only a 
few titles are specified: Samuel Clarke’s annotated edition of Homer; 


“In the British Museum (Add MS 37,060) is a long and apparently unpublished 
letter, postmarked 5 May 1804, by Rose to his father-in-law in which he writes, ‘I 
was highly complimented by the Duke of Richmond for my defence of Blake and 
magnificently renumerated by Hayley.’ 

Afer Rose’s death, Hayley made a number of efforts to help his family, especially 
his young sons, who were left without adequate provision. One of these projects is 
set forth by Hayley in his account of Rose in the 1806 edition of his life of Cowper, 
IV, 439-442. The plan was to establish a fund for the education of William Cowper 
Rose, the poet’s godson; and as a first step Hayley proposed to publish all of Cowper’s 
manuscripts relating to Milton in a ‘handsome quarto, at the price of two guineas,’ 
the proceeds to go into the fund. The volume appeared in London in 1808 as Latin 
and Italian Poems of Milton Translated into English Verse, and a Fragment of a 
Commentary on Paradise Lost, by the Late William Cowper, Esqr., with Joseph 
Johnson as publisher, a brief appeal in Hayley’s preface (pp. viii-ix), and designs by 
Flaxman. Another attempt of Hayley’s to aid the Rose family is related by Bishop in 
Blake’s Hayley, p. 315, his source being a manuscript in the British Museum (Add. 
38,734). Still another effort appears in an unpublished manuscript by Hayley, now 
in private hands. This was a plea he made in 1806 in a letter to Theodora Cowper 
asking her to appeal to her friend the Dowager Lady Spencer for aid in securing a 
desirable benefice for Samuel Rose’s brother, ‘the Rev? William Rose . . . to reward 
Him for most generously educating in his little Academy three orphans of Cowper’s 
friend. . . . The Poet* God-child is one of them.’ Theodora replied, ‘Should any 
Opportunity offer of mentioning it to Lady Spencer you may be assured I will not 
neglect it.’ 
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a volume by Cowper’s old Westminster schoolmaster, Vincent Bourne, 
‘the neatest of all men in his versification, . . . the most slovenly in 
his person’ ° (the work was presumably Bourne’s Poemata) ; Fielding’s 
Jonathan Wild; a handsome copy of the first edition of Pope’s Homer; 
and the poems of Burns. (Rose’s editorial work on Goldsmith has al- 
ready been mentioned.) The letters to Rose carry enough references 
to books to show that Cowper had much respect for the younger man’s 
judgment as a reader. Writing to Rose on 13 September 1790, he said 
that he knew ‘no one so intelligent as yourself in books.’ 

Not the least of the traits that drew the two men together was 
their fondness of foot travel. Cowper was accustomed to ‘walk daily, 
be the weather what it may’; * and Rose made, by himself, ‘summer 
and autumn rambles’ so often and of such length that Cowper felt 
impelled to warn him of the perils of the road and the overtaxing of 
his strength, ‘though you are young, and well made for such exploits.’ 
But what gave the poet delight was that he found Rose an excellent 
companion on the less ambitious excursions they made together in the 
neighborhood of Weston, on one of which they searched out Yardley 
Oak. After one of Rose’s visits Cowper wrote to him: ‘I have taken, 
since you went away, many of the walks we have taken together; and 
none of them, I believe, without thoughts of you. I have, though not 
a good memory in general, yet a good local memory, and can recollect, 
by the help of a tree or a stile, what you said on that particular spot.’ ® 

In the account of Rose, alluded to above, which Hayley inserted in 
the later editions of his life of Cowper, the biographer speaks of the 
young man’s ‘affectionate gaiety’ and ‘the native pleasantry of his 
spirit,’ ** and elsewhere, referring to one of Rose’s visits at Eartham, 
he calls him his ‘animated guest.’ © Since Hayley knew him well, there 
is no need to question these statements. They are confirmed by Cowper. 
Writing Rose from Eartham during the memorable visit to Hayley in 
the late summer of 1792, Cowper wished that Rose were there, a wish 
he had twice expressed already, and he added, “You would contribute 


* Correspondence, Ill, 332. 
” Correspondence, IIl, 485. 
" Correspondence, IIl, 249. 
“ Correspondence, Ill, 250, 304. 
© Correspondence, Ill, 355-356. 
+ “Hayley, Life of Cowper, 1806, III, 454. 
* Hayley’s Memoirs, I, 461. 
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much to the entertainment of the party.’ ** The best evidence, how- 
ever, of the truth of Hayley’s observation is found in the flavor of 
Cowper’s letters to his young friend. The light and humorous touches 
in them are so frequent as to leave no doubt that Cowper knew he was 
writing to a man who would understand and savor them. This was, in 
fact, one of the reasons why he found Rose such good company. It 
was one of the important bonds of their friendship. 

It remains to note a few passages in the letter to Rose. 

In the first paragraph ‘a variety of literary business’ does not refer 
primarily to the composition of poetry, of which very little belongs to 
the summer of 1792. Cowper was, however, as we have seen, revising 
his translation of Homer, in anticipation of a second edition. More 
pressing was the work he had undertaken upon Milton at the invita- 
tion of his publisher Joseph Johnson, a commitment that gave him 
so much anxiety after Mrs Unwin’s second stroke that he asked for 
and received an indefinite postponement, although he had completed 
his translation of the Latin and Italian poems and had begun his annota- 
tions of Paradise Lost. Pressing also, as we learn from a later paragraph 
in the letter, was a matter of book reviewing undertaken for Joseph 
Johnson’s Analytical Review. What Cowper calls the first of Erasmus 
Darwin’s publications, which he had reviewed in the Analytical Re- 
view of May 1789, was The Loves of the Plants, 1789, one of two 
parts given the collective title of The Botanic Garden, and actually 
the second part, though the first to be written. What the letter, in the 
last paragraph but one, calls ‘D' Darwin’s last publication,’ which 
Cowper supposes Rose had seen or soon would see, is The Economy of 
Vegetation, that is, the first part of The Botanic Garden, though writ- 
ten last and published in 1791. The proposed review of this book 
raises a question: Did Cowper ever write it, and, if so, was it published? 
A review of The Economy of Vegetation appeared in the Analytical 
Review of March 1793,” signed with the same initials, P. P., that 
Cowper used for his article on The Loves of the Plants. It is of a 
similar length and arrangement, is written in a style not unlike that of 
the earlier article, and the critical judgments are much the same. Ap- 
parently this review has never been ascribed to Cowper, but it seems 
a natural conclusion that it is his. 

” Correspondence, IV, 285. 


"IV, 29-36. 
“XV, 287-293. 
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It will be remembered that after Hayley’s first visit to Cowper, 15 
May to 1 June 1792, he proceeded to London and spent the first week 
of June there trying to interest Lord Thurlow, the Chancellor, in a 
pension for the poet. On June 6 Cowper wrote Rose a letter of intro- 
duction to Hayley, who during his few days in town was staying with 
Romney. It turned out, however, as Cowper feared, that the note 
reached Rose too late. This explains the first sentence of the second 
paragraph of the new letter. Rose did not meet Hayley till the autumn 
of 1793, as is shown by Cowper’s letter to Hayley on 18 October of 
that year: ‘M" Rose will be here likewise, and is happy to have at last 
found an opportunity to meet you.’ ® 

The three words of Latin at the end of the paragraph in question 
read like a quotation or proverbial saying, but no source for them has 
been found. Their application is probably to Thurlow’s fall from 
office rather than to Cowper’s disappointment with respect to the 
pension.” 

In the last paragraph Rose’s completion of a ‘long and dry employ- 
ment’ is an allusion to his revision, published in 1792, of Sir John 
Comyns’ Reports of Cases Adjudged in the Courts of King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer. Writing to Rose a little later Cowper 
referred again to the happy conclusion of this undertaking: “I do most 
sincerely rejoice in the success of your publication. . . .’™ As further 
indication of Rose’s legal learning it may be added that in 1800 there 
appeared a five-volume revision by him of Comyns’ A Digest of the 
Laws of England.” 


* Quoted from the original in the Locker album at Harvard. This and other 
portions are omitted from the letter as printed (as in Correspondence, IV, 458-459). 

” Thurlow’s retirement was decided upon, at the instigation of Pitt, in May of 
1792. It took effect and became known to the public on June 15, between the date 
of the new letter to Hayley and the date of that to Rose — only one day, indeed, 
after the former. When Cowper wrote the letter to Hayley on June 14 he evidently 
suspected, as the second paragraph shows, that Thurlow’s hold upon the Chancellor- 
ship had become insecure. 

™ Correspondence, IV, 319. The letter containing this quotation is dated by 
Wright 9 September 1792. If this date is correct, the letter is printed out of chrono- 
logical order. 

™ Sir John Comyns (d. 1740) was a judge and baron of the exchequer. His fame 
rests on the works that Rose revised. J. M. Rigg in the article on Comyns in the 
DNB calls them ‘two legal works of great authority.’ Rose’s edition (the fourth) 
of the Digest appears to have been ‘standard’ until 1822. It was not merely an 
annotated reprint but also a continuation ‘to the present time.’ 
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Apart from the grace of style that they possess, in common with the 
rest of Cowper’s correspondence, the two letters here printed are of 
interest for certain rather definite reasons. The letter to Rose shows 
that Cowper undertook to review Erasmus Darwin’s The Economy 
of Vegetation for Joseph Johnson’s Analytical Review and establishes 
a strong probability that the appraisal of that volume in the issue of the 
magazine for March 1793 is from Cowper’s pen. The intimate frank- 
ness of the same letter, together with data previously available, indi- 
cates that Rose is entitled to greater recognition than biographers of 
the poet have usually given him and leads particularly to the conclusion 
that the picture of him sketched in The Stricken Deer is grossly unfair. 
In the letter to Hayley the warmth of Cowper’s tone and the specific 
evidence of Hayley’s unremitting efforts to serve his friend are valid 
evidence that he deserves a generous measure of gratitude despite his 
quixotic personal traits and despite the low estate to which his writings 
had fallen even before his death. And, finally, the two letters taken 
together afford us an appealing and vivid glimpse, late in Cowper’s 
story, of the vicissitudes of the Weston household, about to be thrown 
into confusion by the surprising journey to Eartham and a little later 
to be permanently broken up as Cowper’s mental malady closed in 
upon him for the last time. 


Mapison C. Bates 
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I 


HEN Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges died on 8 September 
1837 in the seventy-fifth year of his age, he was already 
almost forgotten in spite of a prolific output of poetry, 
fiction, critical works, economic and historical treatises, 
and antiquarian collections. The burning ambition to be known led 
him from one subject to another until he had produced more than 140 
books, numerous contributions to periodicals and anthologies, and 
more than two thousand unpublished sonnets. Yet today he is barely 
known even to the experts of literary scholarship. Only the students 
of bibliography remember his Censura Literaria and his Restituta and 
the many similar volumes of interesting oddities of earlier English his- 
tory and literature that would have been forgotten but for him. 

Professor Mary K. Woodworth made a splendid effort to revaluate 
Brydges in her book on his literary career (1935), the only full-length 
treatment of the man ever attempted. She properly considers his anti- 
quarian works as his positive contribution to the history of literature, 
yet she places her main emphasis on him as ‘an example of the cultured 
taste of the time,’ with his enthusiasm for melancholy poetry, his novels 
of sensibility, his zeal for older literature, and his ‘sense of responsi- 
bility for public affairs.’ * 

Brydges represents all this, but there are other facets of his career 
that deserve further study. One of these is the literary criticism that 
lies buried in his antiquarian collections, in his unpublished letters, in 
his edition of English poets, and in such unexpected places as his 
Imaginative Biography (1834) and his books written in defense of 
Byron. Another rich source of new information lies in the comment 
on public affairs and public figures to be found in his more obscure 
works and in the voluminous unpublished correspondence. Richest 
of all, however, is the possibility of a biography that would be a re- 


* The Literary Career of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges (Oxford, 1935), p. 1. In 
her bibliography (pp. 169-184), Miss Woodworth lists 137 books and numerous 
contributions to periodicals and anthologies. About 100 of the books listed are at 
Harvard, as well as at least 6 works by Brydges not in the list, and much the greater 
part of the Lee Priory publications not by Brydges. 
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markable psychological case study of an ambitious young writer full 
of zeal for converting the world who becomes frustrated at what he 
feels is unjust lack of recognition until he turns into a garrulous old 
man berating his own friends and parading his self-pity to the world 
in his books and letters. I have already analyzed one good example of 
this, Brydges’ zealous defense as an old man against the attacks on the 
poetry and morals of the violent and youthful Lord Byron.? The 
ambition that drove Brydges to voluminous scribbling also led to his 
long and unhappy struggle to validate his claim to the peerage. He 
coveted fiercely the title that he believed belonged rightfully to him. 
He even added after his name on the title-page of later books ‘(Per 
legem terrae) Baron Chandos of Sudeley, etc.’ Letters addressed to 
him simply as ‘Lord Chandos of Sudeley, Geneva’ were delivered to 
him. Aggravated by lack of recognition, such driving ambition com- 
bined in his later years with severe financial difficulties to make him 
a very unhappy man. 

Much new light is thrown upon the background of Sir Egerton’s 
unhappiness by a collection of unpublished Brydges correspondence 
recently presented to the Harvard College Library by the present 
writer.’ By far the greater part of this collection, none of which was 
known to Miss Woodworth, consists of a series of letters from Brydges 


*‘Sir Egerton Brydges on Lord Byron,’ Huntington Library Quarterly, XIll 
(1950), 325-337. 

*In addition to the letters described in this article (60 to his lawyers and 16 to 
him from Montagu Pennington), the collection includes: 

(a) 74 miscellaneous letters of personal and literary interest to R. P. Gillies and 
the publisher Valpy, and to Brydges from many correspondents, including James 
Cochrane, Edward Churton, J. P. Rhoades, John Henry St Aubyn, Sir Thomas 
Strange, H. R. Yorke, the publishers Saunders and Otley, and (in French) various 
neighbors at Geneva (mentioned in The Autobiography, Times, Opinions, and 
Contemporaries of Sir Egerton Brydges, London, 1834, Il, 117 f.) 

(b) 17 miscellaneous business letters from Brydges and members of his family. 

Other Brydges material already at Harvard includes: letter to Messrs Brace (?) 
and Plomer, 19 February 1809, on a legal matter; 6 letters to John Mitford, 1813-14, 
concerning Mitford’s edition of Gray; letter to William Pickering, 26 January 1832, 
chiefly on Gray, but mentioning a plan for a new ‘Lives of the Poets’; letter to 
Dionysius Lardner, 18 February 1832, declining to write a life of Collins for the 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia, etc., memorandum, 27 March 1832, apparently to a publisher 
(William Pickering? ), giving details of a plan for a new ‘Lives of the Poets’ and 
mentioning other schemes for publications; at least four books with Brydges’ marks 
of ownership: John Thorpe, Registrum Roffense (London, 1769), Joseph Ritson, 
Bibliographia Poetica (London, 1802), Clement Barksdale, Nympha Libetbris (Lon- 
don, 1816), Edward Phillips, Theatrum Poetarum (London, 1675). 
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to his lawyers in London; these I propose to analyze with brief excerpts 
and supplement with additional illustrations from other parts of the 
collection. Most of the letters from Brydges to his lawyers were 
written from the Continent between 1819 and 1823, a voluminous 
series of lengthy letters addressed to J. S. Brooks, 10 John Street, Bed- 
ford Row. On the whole the letters to Brooks are querulous and petu- 
lant, with reams of tiny scribbling filled with self-righteous justification 
of his own actions and violent accusations of dishonesty on the part of 
his agents. The infinite ranting of this obsessed man would furnish 
interesting material for psychologists, but at the same time the letters 
clarify some of the paradoxes in Brydges’ personality. For example, 
there are enough facts and figures here to enable a biographer to piece 
together the causes of Brydges’ financial troubles, if he is interested. 
Best of all, however, these letters show us the man himself, not only 
in the wasteful garrulousness of his moments of stress but also in the 
valuable reflectiveness of his periods of comparative calm. 

Even the best letters in this series to Brooks are too long to quote 
in full, and so it is necessary to summarize them and quote only those 
parts that throw special light on the writer and his times. For this pur- 
pose it is proposed to treat the material in two parts: (1) the purely 
personal and biographical; and (2) the comments on travel, literature, 
and philosophy. Since it was Brydges’ main purpose to write Brooks 
about financial matters and since business at this time particularly ex- 
cited his querulous nature, the excerpts revealing personality run 
throughout all the letters. But the more interesting comments on mat- 
ters other than business are concentrated in the letters written while 
in Italy from 1819 to 1821. It is not surprising that the charm of Italy 
should have brought out this mellow sort of reflective writing, for 
Brydges showed that quality in letters of this period to other corre- 
spondents and, less intimately, in the two books based on these travels, 
Letters from the Continent (1821) and Recollections of Foreign 
Travel (1825). The surprising thing is that he should have written 
in this way to his lawyer, whom he abuses on other occasions with the 
strongest invective. Very likely he just wanted to write to someone 
at a given moment, and so he rationalized his actions by saying that 
his agent needed to know what sort of man he was. As he put it in his 
letter from Florence, 10 November 1819, his ‘heterodox ideas of busi- 
ness’ demanded that he let Brooks know what he was thinking about, 
in order that Brooks might ‘gather, that ambition is not yet extinct in 
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me; nor my self-confidence, and presumptuous dreamings utterly 
cured.’ 


Il 


The first letter of this series, written from Geneva, 7 February 1819,* 
contains a very revealing account of himself as he analyzes his disturbed 
state of mind and his attitude toward society. He found himself in a 
very nervous condition from trying to compose a letter: since it was 
‘impossible, when fatigued & nervous to make a transcript, without 
which I could not satisfy myself to send such delicate matter so distant 
a journey, I gave it up, & passed the night with all the devils about my 
brain, pulling & mauling as if they would not leave two fibres un- 
mangled.’ 

He continues the letter with a long tirade against lawyers as the 
worst politicians and legislators. He comments on his manner of living 
in Geneva, where the ladies in his family have got along well: 


But I hate society! I had rather converse with my own thoughts, tho’ they 
are often no better than a Hex! I dine by myself at one o clock: I use no 
exercise: I go to bed at 8 o clock. I grow bitter: and enjoy my bitterness! 
I anticipate the most gloomy prospects: I look to the times, when I am to 
be reduced to bread, and water! — & then, when by a rebound, when, old 


as I am, like a giant with his strength renewed, I am to burst back again 
upon the world! 


The world will call this rant, he concludes, but he himself knows that 
he is talented, though nine out of ten who say so do not believe it: ‘I 
am very well aware, that I cannot accumulate the materials of ex- 
plosion, which are gradually collecting within me, without great dan- 
ger, numerous privations, & final chances of being crushed. — It is 
true, I may be crushed! But I may as well die, fighting! It is quite 
sure, I shall be crushed, if I do not fight!’ 

From Florence, 10 November 1819, he continues his resigned atti- 
tude of the misunderstood genius: ‘Nearly thirty (out of 57) years 
spent without a day of calm; without a day, in which I could be Master 
of Myself, — will sufficiently account for haste, inequalities, super- 
ficiality, errors!’ The depraved public is to blame: “The public taste 


*Postmarked ‘FPO Feb 16,’ presumably the date received at the London Foreign 
Post Office. Similar postmarks on the letters from Italy show that it took 15-18 days 
for a letter to reach England from Italy. 
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in a late age of society is almost always depraved. They live upon 
brandy: & high & corrupt seasoning.’ 

The next outburst is from Naples, 14 July 1820, as the result of 
desperate financial straits, which he concludes can only be solved by 
selling his estates at prices far below their value. On August 11 he 
writes that Falconet the banker has refused to cash his bills and he is 
in real distress. The Carbonari Revolution, which was going on in 
Naples at the time, had created disturbed conditions: ‘clamours had 
begun: we could no longer get bread.’ His last letter from Naples, 
September 30, is also in a very pessimistic mood. This letter is fourteen 
pages long, roughly 6,500 words, the first part a tedious justification 
of his past business actions, the longer second part a summary of his 
legal action in che past to gain a peerage. This letter is a fairly calm 
foretaste of the barrage of interminable letters of the same nature that 
were to follow from Geneva. 

The first of these letters from Geneva, 4-5 October 1821, is still 
quite calm in its 5,000 words of self-justification presumably intended 
to answer some charges Brooks has made about his irresponsible nature. 
This letter contains some valuable biographical material about his rela- 
tions with his son Barrett and about the disposition of his various es- 
tates. He summarizes his actions as resulting from what sounds like an 
anxiety neurosis: ‘For the greater part of my life, I have suffered under 
a frightful sort of uncertainty and exaggerated anxiety, by courting a 
sort of maze, because I wanted the fortitude to develop it. This is 
indeed a fool’s Paradise, from which I am resolved to make efforts to 
escape.’ 

In late November the deluge began. In one week’s time he wrote 
four letters to Brooks, each of them fourteen to fifteen pages long, a 
total of over 25,000 words, a grand crescendo of abuse and sarcasm and 
accusations of dishonesty. The first of these letters, of November 
23-24, is comparatively calm but firm in its accusations: he sees no 
reason why their differences cannot be settled peacefully, but if the 
occasion comes he will be ready with weapons of war. He does not 
wish to state his strongest arguments while there is a chance of amicable 
adjustment: ‘But that adjustment must be quick & complete; or not 
at all! I cannot live many weeks in such a fever of mind!” 

Next day there is a longer and much more hectic letter dealing with 
the subject of Barrett’s accounts. Here the charges against Brooks 
become repetitious and often incoherent, and at times the abuse re- 
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sorts to ridicule and sarcasm in a childish manner. In the letter of 
November 28, the abuse turns to pathological ranting that reveals his 
disturbed state of mind. In a rhetorical vein he boasts: “The lion has 
been roused once, & put to an imperfect sleep again: he is roused a 
second time, to slumber no more.’ He exultantly reveals that he has 
kept copies of every letter and all accounts, and that at the end of this 
long letter he still has not covered one twentieth of the business at 
hand. 

Two days later, on November 30, he writes another voluminous 
letter with countless details reiterating his charges of bad accounts, and 
after a full day from 4:30 A.M. working at them the accounts seem to 
dance in his head like the witches in Macbeth. At the very end he sums 
up a number of charges Brooks has made against him, and the chief of 
them, that he is mentally incompetent to handle his affairs, cuts into 
his vanity: “Then you feel assured, that I am an absolute & unqualified 
fool; & the Chancellor had better be prayed to take the management 
of my affairs out of my hands, as non compos mentis! . . . if you feel 
bold in this species of rotten protection, then the hollow bugbear must 
be pierced, & its real strength put to the test, ere it be too late!’ 

The very next day a short letter followed, admitting the possibility 
of error, and the next day after that a fairly sane and philosophical 
letter, in which Brydges notes that it has cost him fourteen sleepless 
nights and laborious days to tear to shreds the delusive mantle hiding 
Brooks’s rascality, ‘but at last the shreds are separated never to unite 
again!’ On December 7 Brydges wrote again about his accounts and 
made serious charges of fraud against his agents; then that very eve- 
ning the serious tone of accusation flamed into fury at being notified 
that Brooks had refused his draft. On December 10 another fifteen- 
page letter recounted in exhausting detail the way his agents had 
cheated him, the serious accusations mixed with playful sarcasm that 
is incoherent and childish. The final page gives a concise summary 
that threatens action in a court of equity and concludes: ‘If you had 
gone on so, four or 5 years longer, you wod have had all mine & 
Barrett’s — & meant to do so! including the livings for the Godly — 
to make schism-shops of! I have 40 objections beyond those already 
explained: but yr entanglements & ingenuities are so great, it employs 
all my days & nights to hunt you up!’ 

The climax of this notably hectic interlude in Brydges’ life comes 
in two letters between Christmas and New Year. On December 27-28 
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he wrote a letter containing twenty-three and a half closely written 
pages of further accusation and abuse, often in very rhetorical style 
like the ravings of an obsessed madman. Within the letter, however, 
there are two sprightly satirical dialogues and at the end ten carefully 
phrased legal questions. He followed this on December 30—January 
16 with seventeen pages of petulant quibbling and further accusation 
that end with an abusive summary of the whole episode: 

When this extraordinary & most inexpressibly cruel conduct, roused me 
to enquire into the accounts; & endeavour to find out, how it could by 
possibility happen, that after the enormous sums paid into your hands, the 
state of the assets (or rather the deficiencies,) could be such, as to give 
colour to such harshness, when this inquiry even under such unbounded 
provocation, was still couched in terms of the most gentlemanly eon 
how was I answered? By reproaches, denials, false facts, false law, badi- 
nage, scorn, contumely! . . . I can bring more than one of my own family 
to witness that, from Feb. to the end of April (1819) I was resolved to 
break with you! and to do that, which no power on earth shall any longer 
with-hold me from doing! — So (to make use of a slang expression,) you 
thought that you had completely “diddled” me! 

Presumably nothing happened, and by 21 February 1823 Brydges 
was writing to Brooks in a calm and reflective manner on his favorite 
subject of economic theory, with comments on Adam Smith, Peel’s 
legislation, gold as a basis of currency, and the relation of country 
banks to the Bank of England. Ina letter of 6-8 August 1823, however, 
there is another violent flare-up, resulting in more than twenty pages 
repeating the charges of 1821 but with more incoherence of self-justifi- 
cation. Perhaps the clue is to be found in the depressed spirits he de- 
scribes in a short letter of 13 December 1823, the last of this series, 
where he speaks of a feverish night and his health ‘again growing in- 
different in this hypochondriacal, erysipelas-ical, insomniferous cli- 
mate'’ 

The tone of these letters makes it quite clear that it would have been 
difficult for the most scrupulous agent to get along with Brydges. Af- 
fairs between him and his lawyers got worse until they reached a crisis 
in the summer of 1826, when he returned to Lee Priory, where ‘he 
finally discovered that he was wholly in the hands of his solicitors, 
Brooks, Grane and Cooper, and realizing that his fortunes were ruined, 
he became profoundly depressed.’ ° Both Brydges and the lawyers were 


* Woodworth, Literary Career, p. 28. This whole episode is summarized by 
Miss Woodworth from unpublished papers in the British Museum and the Public 
Record Office. 
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parties to the fraudulent scheme devised in 1829 that ended in a law 
suit lasting nine years. Brydges knew little about the details of the 
affair and what he learned made him turn bitterly to more letters of 
abuse to Brooks. Brooks was undoubtedly the chief deviser of this 
fraud, but it must be remembered that Brydges was very careless with 
money. 

The whole situation is perhaps best summarized in an unpublished 
letter to Brydges from his old friend Montagu Pennington, the nephew 
and biographer of Elizabeth Carter. A series of letters from Penning- 
ton in the Harvard collection reveals an interesting picture of two old 
men corresponding between England and Switzerland, Brydges still 
petulant and irascible, Pennington scolding and brutally frank. In his 
letter of 13 September 1836, Pennington rebuked Brydges for his 
quarrelsome mood, especially in financial matters: 


That you have raised the large sums wch you mention I do not doubt; & 
that you have been cheated not only by your law agents, but by all those 
whom you have employed, is pretty certain. But you was a distressed man 
before you put yourself into Brooks’s hands; you had bought extensive 
lands for wch you could not pay; the mortgages eat up the income of those 
estates, & you lived as if the clear income had been yours. But not a word 
of this is said in your Autobiography, nor of the pt causes wch occasioned 
the little intercourse between you & your neighbours. 


Ill 


In his calmer moods Brydges wrote some very interesting letters 
from Italy, and the exhilaration of travel there seems to carry over 
into the letters to his lawyer. Even these letters are too long to be 
quoted in full, but a summary with fairly extensive excerpts will throw 
some light on at least two interesting topics, an Englishman’s account 
of travel in Italy in the early nineteenth century and the remarks of 
an observant critic on literature and world affairs. 

Brydges describes his enthusiasm for Florence in his letter of 10 
November 1819. Now that some paintings have returned from Paris, 
the art treasures are much greater than in Eustace’s account ® of the 
city. The streets are better than those of Paris, all paved with flat 
stones, cheerful and clean. Brydges is ‘strongly affected’ by associa- 
tions with the Medicis and with Dante. He has commenced the study 
of Italian literature as eagerly as he did French and hopes soon to be a 


*John C. Eustace, A Tour through Italy (London, 1813, and later editions). 
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‘tolerable master of it.’ Dante was his favorite Italian poet even when 
he had to read him in translation, though he also enjoyed Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, and Tasso. The middle portion of this letter con- 
tains a much more spontaneous description of Florence than any in his 
two-volume published Letters from the Continent (1821) and deserves 
extensive quotation: 


Flocks of English are here. Lord Burghersh gives a Ball every Thursday; 
and the rooms are all filled with them. They move in multitudes, in a 
stream, from Paris to Rome & Naples. The metallic currency thus carried 
out of England, must at length become a serious drain of wealth. 

We are much mistaken as to the cheapness of these places. Scarce any 
thing here is cheaper than at Geneva — Cloth & Taylor’s bills are one third 
more even than in England — Nothing seems cheap but shoes: rent is high; 
but houses good. 

The Opera here (of which the entrance money is indeed not 184, pr 
head) is at present very bad — At Milan it was excellent: the scenery there 
surprizingly brilliant, such as the London & Paris theatres do not approach: 
& full of the richness of Italian invention. 

But the whole of Lombardy from the foot of the Simplon to the foot of 
the Appenines is a close, flat, ugly country: of a deep, marshy soil, fertile 
in Agricultural produce; but as dull in scenery as can be concieved. 

The passage of the Appenines is far inferior in grandeur of features to 
that of the Alpes by the Simplon: but yet it is very magnificent. A large 
portion is clothed with forest trees; upon which we look down from the 
summits, either covering the steep precipices, or waving across the un- 
dulating vallies. We slept one night upon these Appenines, at the little 
village of Covigliano. The day had been beset with rain & hurricanes of 
wind, which perhaps blew across from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic: 
and it seemed to me, that we were in some danger of having our carriages 
blown over into the gulfs, by the side of which our road ran. 

Florence lies in a valley, (or rather perhaps plain, if it may be called 
plain, which is dotted about with inequalities approaching to hills,) on 
the South foot of the Appenines. 

It is probable that Genius is a good deal influenced by climate. We 
cannot otherwise account for the superiority of Italian genius over that 
of our more Northern regions 

By Genius I intend the legitimate meaning of the word: viz. the gift of 
invention: & of what is sublime, or pathetic; or beautiful. The French 
have little of this: though less Northern than us, they have much less than 
the English: but, in general, the English do not abound in it. We have 
therefore few real & legitimate Poets. Chaucer, Spenser, Sackville, Milton 
(perhaps Collins) are, except Dramatists, almost the whole. All of these 
caught their spirit from the Italian — by studying Dante, Boccacio, Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto. & — 
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As to most of our living poets (so called) they are mere illegitimate 
meteors of the day. The transparent & evaporated expanse of Southey; the 
high-worked & gaudy fillagree of Moore; the laboured & insipid tenuity 
of Rogers; the hard, obscure & unnatural metaphysics of Wordsworth, 
exhibit but little invention: or at least invention of the higher kind. They 
consist for the most part in the trickery of style: in the minor creations of 
figurative language. 


The letters from Naples in July 1820 are so full of anxiety over 
finances and the effects of the Carbonari Revolution that they have 
little comment on Italy. The letter of August 11, however, makes a 
spirited contribution to the gossip about the scandalous reputation of 
Queen Caroline, the estranged wife of George IV, who had been living 
in Italy: 

Surely there never was so bad a w as the Q. — Foreigners, in all 
the numerous Cities, &c where she resided, smile with ineffable scorn & 
ridicule; or stare with wonder at the blindness & audacity of English 
Faction, which can pretend to doubt the habitual, gross, & unblushing 
Guilt. Here she ran after Murat with a furor, which must have been almost 
insanity! — It is said, that she tried by bribery to get admission into his 
Palace masked! But she was not to the roti bs taste. Her impudence & 
folly seem to me even to exceed her other defects. It seems as if she not 
only was reckless of any confusion & bloodshed she might produce: but 
looked forward to it with vindictive & hellish delight! Ministers shod 
have acted a bolder part. It was useless to tamper with such a Fiend! 


In Rome he was at first enthusiastic, according to his letter of 17 
January 1821, for Rome, he says, has finer art treasures than Florence 
as well as numerous libraries to gratify his literary curiosity. St Peter’s 
is ‘quite beyond the power of language to describe’ as to form, pro- 
portions, richness, and uniformity. Rome is indeed ‘the City of the 
whole world, which affords most to gratify the curiosity of a pure 
taste and a cultivated intellect.’ He has learned to read Italian with 
facility and finds much to admire in Italian works of criticism, ‘which 
in taste & genius far excell the English: and more especially the English, 
or rather Scotch, now in fashion: in which principles extravagant, 
meretricious, and radically wrong, are still worse perverted by na- 
tional, political, and personal, added to mercenary, interests!’ 

In his letter of 28 February, however, he needs money and will be 
glad to get away from Rome as soon as possible. ‘It is so very expensive 
— the Lodgings cost 7 Louis a week — At present the Austrian Army 
blocks up the road. But the air of Rome is dreadfully unsound — In 
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summer no stranger can live here: and the Natives can scarce endure 
it.’ The rest of the letter, about 4,000 words, contains tiny essays on 
politics, international affairs, economics, and literature, interspersed 
with a great deal of self-analysis as if to prove to Brooks that he is still 
mentally alert. Brydges summarizes his own situation in words that 
reveal confidence in his own ability: 

The man, who spends his life in heaping together materials, without 
attempting to build any thing of his own with them, is performing but a 
mean and humble, and perhaps superfluous labour! But I shall scarcely 
be taxed with this defect! — Everything — through the sieve of my 


intellect; and a large portion is recombined, and re-amalgamated, by proc- 
esses of my own! 


The picture becomes clear now, and a pathetic one it is indeed. Ac- 
customed to an easy life on his estate in Kent and to lavish spending 
on books printed at his private press at Lee Priory, he now finds himself 
in severe financial straits in a foreign land with seven young children 
on his hands. Author or editor of nearly eighty books by 1819, he 
believes it is his destiny to bring enlightenment to the world, but he is 
bitterly disappointed to find that the world does not want his work 
and that the depraved taste of the public will not allow him to be ap- 
preciated during his lifetime. He believes, however, that he must 
continue his literary designs, confident that the ‘absolute charla- 


tans . . . now in possession of public favour’ will not be able to pre- 
vent his ultimate triumph. And he does continue to grind out his 
books, for in these two years in which he was writing voluminous 
letters of abuse to his lawyer he published two novels, three treatises 
on economic subjects, and four of his characteristic antiquarian com- 
pilations. 


IV 


The miscellaneous letters in this new collection of Brydges corre- 
spondence are on the whole too fragmentary to include here, but many 
of them are full of literary gossip and social history. For example, 
three letters written by J. P. Rhoades from Geneva in the fall of 1830 
contain a great many anecdotes about literary and university figures, 
especially the poet William Collins and Dr Martin Joseph Routh, the 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Rhoades continues from 
Venice on 11 July 1831 concerning the political state of Europe, the 
horrors of a cholera plague approaching Vienna, and critical comments 
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on Byron after reading ‘the two last volumes of Moore’s treason.’ An- 
other letter from England on 16 October 1831 reports on Sir Walter 
Scott’s health after an ‘introductory apoplectic stroke’ and informs 
Brydges that publisher Murray would be interested in his proposed 
history of England only if it is a school book and written simply for 
children without any words like ‘bastardized’ that might lead to em- 
barrassing questions. 

A series of letters from the publisher James Cochrane in 1835 throw 
some interesting light on Brydges’ reputation and on the vagaries of 
publishing at that time. Cochrane had been trying to get some sheets 
of a third volume of Brydges’ Autobiography released by the pub- 
lishers of the first two volumes. On 17 August 1835 he writes that he 
has obtained them but is disappointed to find them personal rather than 
literary: ‘Of the thousand & one Characters & Anecdotes of the various 
illustrious individuals whom your Lordship came in contact with & 
which your Lordship’s mind is known to be abundantly stored— very 
few are given.’ On 7 October Cochrane reports that he is still anx- 
iously awaiting the remaining third of Brydges’ manuscript with remi- 
niscences of literary figures, for the public awaits avidly free opinions 
by him of his contemporaries. 

By far the most substantial part of the miscellaneous letters in this 
collection, however, is the series of sixteen letters from his friend and 
former neighbor, Montagu Pennington, all written from Deal in Kent 
between 16 October 1830 and 5 July 1837. Although passages have 
been cut from the letters, there is still left an abundance of interesting 
gossip between two old men about their writings and ideas. A few 
excerpts will give an idea of this richness, first on public affairs, next 
on literary subjects, and finally on the personality of Brydges himself. 

Pennington was much concerned with the revolutionary character 
of the times; for this he blames the Whigs in his letter of 16 October 
1830: ‘I fully expect a revolution here also; but I think not yet. . . . 
For the moral influence on Society, the hold we the Clergy, Magis- 
tracy, and Aristocracy in general, once had over those beneath them, is 
gone.’ On 29 November of the same year he describes at length the state 
of unrest in Kent with the constant threat of revolution. The people 
sleep with loaded pistols, he says, the villages have nightly patrols, and 
all the large farms have watches; in Deal itself there has been little 
rioting but much threatening. On 4 February 1836, along with further 
criticism of the local government, he adds his prophecy of doom in 
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national affairs: “You & I are not likely to live to see it, but I firmly 
believe that Monarchy will never be restored in this country, & will 
soon cease in every other; in Russia the latest.’ With all his criticism 
of public affairs, however, Pennington speaks charitably of William IV 
in his last letter of the series on 5 July 1837: “We have lost too our good 
old King; a well meaning man I believe, with no great talents, but I 
think with the desire to do right. His death was christianlike & edi- 
fying.’ 

On literary matters Pennington is outspoken on his favorite preju- 
dices, such as books in small print, like the Aldine Poets, and education 
for the masses. For example, on 29 November 1830, he observes that 
the huge sums spent on teaching the poor during the past thirty years 
have done little good; they learn to read Cobbett, he says, and to write 
threatening letters; they join the Cobbett Clubs such as the one in Deal, 
but their morals are not improved. Byron is a suitable topic in January 
1831 after reading Galt’s life of the poet: ‘Everything that is written 
of him tends to make his moral character worse & worse; and that wh 
they affect to conceal leads one to think that improbius quiddam is still 
behind. His life is a disgrace to genius, tho’ I have always thought his 
over-rated.’ 

He finds Coleridge’s principles unfixed, like those of most meta- 
physicians (‘both he & Lamb have been puffed beyond their bear- 
ing’). He expected more from Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson 
and offers the editor criticism and some anecdotes. He is much pleased 
with Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii but often disappointed 
in Southey’s Doctor as a bad imitation of Tristram Shandy (‘the style 
is not Southey’ s, who is, I think, our very best prose writer’). He dis- 
trusts the great popularity of Robert Burns in his letter of 21 April 
1836: ‘Now I do not mean to deny his being a poet, but I think he has 
had his full share of fame — But the Scotch were so proud of him that 
they pushed him on with the whole power of the nation.’ 

The personal revelations in Pennington’s letters, however, are the 
fullest and in some ways the most interesting. His merciless analysis of 
Brydges’ weaknesses must have been painful indeed to both men, but 
the subject returns again and again to fill out the unhappy picture al- 
ready revealed in the letters described earlier in this article. Penning- 
ton’s view of his friend’s defects is so clear that Brydges is left with 
no props, yet we can easily imagine his replies of long-winded self- 
justification. 
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The very first letter, 16 October, 1830, contains a sane judgment 
in a charitable tone: ‘I think you would have made a keen discerning 
lawyer; but I am confident that all you have ever wanted to make you 
a popular & celebrated writer is to have been under the necessity of 
living by your talents.’ After 1834 the letters are full of rebukes of 
Brydges’ ‘querulous tone’ centering around complaints that the re- 
cently published Autobiography had not been better received in Eng- 
land; even the former neighbors at Deal and Canterbury have said 
nothing about the book, ‘and they who have not known your career 
personally, will be no better acquainted with your real history after 
reading it than they were before.’ By 3 December 1835 Pennington 
complains that their correspondence has become useless, and on 8 July 
1836 he reproaches Brydges for putting words into his mouth and then 
quarreling with him on the subject. On 23 August 1836 he writes a 
long and interesting censure of his friend’s querulous self-justification; 
he allows that Brydges has talents and genius, but he can never agree 
with him on moral subjects because of ‘the violence of your enmities, 
& your throwing blame upon every one but yourself, with respect to 
the ruin of your affairs.’ The climax comes in Pennington’s analysis 
of Brydges ia his letter of 13 September 1836, where he prefaces the 
judgment I have quoted earlier * with this blunt statement: “What pleas- 
ure you can find in a correspondence carried on as ours has lately been 
I cannot guess; but I must own that it is none to me. You write to me 
about scarcely anything but yourself; when I do not reply & notice 
your opinions you are’ displeased, & when I do you think yourself ill 
used.’ And yet the correspondence continued for almost another year, 
ceasing only with Brydges’ death. 

The interchange between these two old men tells a pathetic story of 
human relations; it is indeed a fitting commentary on the restless ambi- 
tion of Sir Egerton Brydges that was so mercilessly revealed in the 
letters to his lawyer. The pieces now fit together: the endless scrib- 
bling in his printed works, the fight for his claim to the peerage, 
the defense of the morals of Byron, and the ranting accusations against 
his lawyers. Even as Brooks had always been wrong in handling his 
financial matters, so in his literary career the critics failed to appreciate 
his genius because their taste was vitiated by their search for what he 
called the ‘false sublime.’ 

Brydges can sincerely justify himself, and all the more vehemently 


*P. 109. 
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because his many ventures have turned out to be futile. In his own 
mind he knows that he is really Baron Chandos of Sudeley, a great poet 
who has shown himself more than competent as novelist, literary critic, 
economist, political theorist, and bibliographer. Posterity, he feels, 
will prove him right. 

WiLiuaM PowELt Jones 











The Importance of Emerson's 


Skeptical Mood 


I 


MERSON’S “The Skeptic,’ written in 1842 and here printed for 

the first time, from manuscripts in the Harvard College Li- 

brary, gathers up so much of the mood of the ‘experimental’ 

period through which Emerson was then passing and has 
such importance in philosophic doctrine that, whatever its merits as 
a composition (and these are not negligible), it must be accounted 
his most interesting poem remaining to be added to the canon." 


The Skeptic 


Madness, madness, 

Madness from the gods! 

To every brain a several vein 

Of madness from the gods! 

Their heads they toss each one aloft, 5 
They toss their heads with pride, 

Though to break free they struggle oft 

And shoulder each = 

What boots it, though their arms stretch out, 

And wings behind their shoulders sprout, 10 
If as at first also at last, 

Their planted feet like trees are fast, 

Rooted in the Slime of Fate, 

Sepulchre predestinate: 

As if their feet were flint, & soon 15 
All the trunk will grow to stone. 

Not one has surmounted 

The Destiny yet: 

Not one has accounted 

To Conscience his debt. 20 
Many in the dark have groped, 

Many for the dawn have hoped, 

And some more brave, or else more blind, 

The freedom all desire, pretend to find. 


*I wish to thank the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association, through 
Mr Edward Waldo Forbes, for permission to print the poem. 
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Of all past men 25 
Not one has snapped the chain. 

Allenter life, each one the dupe 

Of the arch-deceiver Hope: 

Each hears the Siren whisper; ‘he, 

Though first of men, shall yet be free;’ 30 
That one of their own stem, 

Man of Ur, or Bethlehem, 

Jove or Alcides, 

Mahmoud or Moses, 

From their eye shall pluck the beam, 35 
And their heart from death redeem. 

But Destiny sat still, 

And had her will. 

Know thou surely 

That there is yet no prophet’s Ken, 40 
No seer in the sons of men, 

Those in whom thou dost confide, 

Whom thy love has deified, 

With a superabundant trust, — 

Their words are wind, their forms are dust. 45 
O thousand-blossomed but barren tree! 

Much-pretending, helped they thee? 

Merchant & statesman, 

Poet & craftsman, 

Prophet & judge, 50 
Pirate & drudge, 

One fortune levels 

Human angels, human devils. 

For ever when a human brain 

Its perfect purpose will attain 55 
Then suddenly the pitiless, 

Performance-hating Nemesis 

Withdraws the prize like a painted slide, 

And a new bauble is supplied. 

He that threatens is threatened, 60 
Who terrifieth is afraid. 


The poem occurs in four drafts, the first in journal K (Houghton 
42) for 1842, on pages 127-129, soon after the date 1 May on page 121. 
Lacking a title, the draft is prefaced with the statement, ‘Could I trans- 
late into dull English the poem of my dream.’ A somewhat expanded 
second draft occurs on pages 35-37 of verse-book P (Houghton 136), 
again without title. This draft, P*, in pencil like all the others, is either 

‘erased or become so blurred with age that it has had to be read with 
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ultra-violet raking light and magnifying glass, which restored all but 
four or five words. An improved and almost fair copy, entitled ‘The 
Skeptic,’ occurs again in P on pages 77-79. In this version, P*, which 
is that printed above (and reproduced, full-size, in Plates I-III), there 
are minor improvements in phrasing over P’, and the position of a 
group of three lines is advantageously altered; but lines 1-16, 25-28, 
39-41, 48-53, and 60-61 are stricken out. The remaining thirty lines 
occur in a fourth draft on pages 61-62 of verse-book X (Houghton 
132) as a considerably shortened version (shown, in reduced size, in 
Plate IV), divided into four stanzas and retaining the title from P*. 
It should be added that only the draft in K may be positively dated, 
although there is no good reason for believing that subsequent drafts 
were not also written during 1842 or shortly thereafter. 

Ordinarily it would be unnecessary, not to say improper, to question 
the last of several drafts; is not X, rather than P*, the version to print? 
It is certainly more polished than P*, largely through excision. The two 
concluding lines of P*, for example, give the poem an unfinished effect; 
and in dropping these, as well as thirteen other indifferent lines, Emer- 
son displayed here as well as elsewhere in his manuscripts his editorial 
acumen. But claims may be urged against X. It is not really finished, 
since it provides alternate readings for three lines. Similarly, claims may 
be made for P’. The opening sixteen lines, eliminated in X, are not in- 
different, but have a rough vigor and a mordant, picturesque quality 
that more than compensate for the lack of polish. In Emerson’s manu- 
scripts, furthermore, excision and condensation are not the infallible 
sign of improvement or of final intent; ‘Alphonso of Castile,’ for ex- 
ample, grows longer in successive trials, as do several other poems. In 
addition, as we shall presently observe, the phrasing in two lines of P’ 
is demonstrably superior to that in X; and, indeed, we receive the im- 
pression that Emerson probably made this improvement in P* after he 
had written the draft in X. Altogether, we are confronted by two ver- 
sions of the same poem, one of sixty-one lines, one of thirty, neither 
of which represents beyond reasonable doubt what Emerson’s final 
intentions could have been. The manuscripts rather lead us to con- 
clude that Emerson had no final intentions, but abandoned the poem. 

One more claim may be urged in favor of P*, and it has led the 
present editor to print that draft rather than X. The fuller version 
of P* adumbrates the mood of Emerson’s experimental period more 
powerfully than does X, and it also does completer justice to the philo- 
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sophic doctrines over which Emerson was laboring at the time of “The 
Skeptic’ and in succeeding years. 

The poem has been printed without change in Emerson’s punctua- 
tion; but some has had to be added up to line 48, and from there to the 
end all punctuation has had to be supplied. In the manuscript the 
phrase “Then suddenly’ is written in the left margin opposite line 56, 
and I have assumed that Emerson intended the whole to be regarded 
as one line rather than two; unfortunately, on this matter the draft in 
X affords no help, since the phrasing is not retained. Lines 58-59 re- 
veal an interesting relationship with the same in X; the improvements 
in P* support the likelihood, as suggested above, that Emerson may 
have turned to this draft after writing X. The lines in question follow 
(pointed brackets indicate crossing out in the manuscript): 


X 
Withdraws the world like painted slide 
And a new world is still supplied. 


* 
rize 
Withdraws the <world> like a painted slide 


bauble 
Anda new <world> is supplied 


The list of figures chosen from legend and religious history to repre- 
sent man’s efforts at extricating himself from ‘Fate’ altered interest- 
ingly from draft to draft; in X there are two lists, the second written 
on page 63 and then transferred to page 61 and set down alongside the 
original. In the following table I have retained Emerson’s spelling as 
well as the order in which the names occur: 


K 

Jesus Mahomet Brama Moses _ Alcides<Hercules> Jove 
P2 

Krishna Mohammed Brama Moses’ Jove  Alcides 


Man of Ur, or Bethlehem Jove Alcides Mahmoud Mah<omet> 
Moses 

X 
Man of Ur or Bethlehem Jove Alcides Buddh Mahmoud Moses 


Ignatius <Loyola> Luther Swedenborg Behmen Knox Fox 
- Wesley 
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Il 


In commenting on that extraordinary essay ‘Experience,’ which was, 
like the poem under consideration, a product of the philosophically 
unsettled period following the address before the Divinity School of 
15 July 1838, Edward Waldo Emerson remarked that his father ‘had 
cut loose from tradition and experienced the difficulties attendant on 
trying to live only according to each day’s oracle. Life became experi- 
mental, and manifold experiments were suggested in that period of 
spiritual and social upheaval. He was severely tried in these years. In 
many places in his journals he gratefully recognizes his debt to the 
Puritan tradition of a virtuous ancestry and their inherited impulse. 
This carried him through the whirlpools or sloughs in which he saw 
many of the sons of the morning of that day sink.’ * 

We are in no danger, I think, of forgetting that Emerson was a 
Yankee of composure if we also suggest, taking a hint from his son, 
that the reaction in certain quarters to his notorious address disturbed 
Emerson and that he was to find his position uncomfortable and even 
somewhat frightening. On August 30, at the Phi Beta Kappa anni- 
versary, several weeks after his own address, he received hints of un- 
popularity, ‘aversion of faces to be presently encountered in society.’ 
In October he wrote, “There is no terror like that of being known,’ 
and in a letter to his Aunt Mary, the spiritual guide of his youth, he 
asked dolefully whether the ideal society must always remain a dream.° 

Scholars have failed to emphasize sufficiently the strain of pessimism 
in Emerson, and they have scarcely begun to direct even a speculative 
glance toward the deeply personal and psychological background for 
it. In his journals Emerson turned a varying pessimism upon the social 
scene; and although much of this would have been generated other- 
wise in the course of events, it is nonetheless true, on the evidence in 
the months preceding and following the address, that both his thought 
on the contemporary religious situation and the alteration in his posi- 
tion toward society sharpened and embittered his mood and tone. 
Frequently enough he ranged from mordant analysis and contempt 
to anger and the invocation of terror to scare a dull, complacent, and 


*The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson 
(Centenary Edition, Boston, 1903-04), III, 302. 

* Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes (Boston, 1909-14), V, 30, 108, 95. 
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unimaginative generation. During the experimental period — roughly 
from 1838 to 1845 — Emerson’s speculations became far ranging and 
his mood extraordinarily daring, and they reacted upon and intensified 
each other. At the philosophic level the delicately poised antitheses 
of his dualism include what one scholar has called his ‘tragic sense’ — 
that awareness of a chasm ‘between a vision that claims all power now, 
and an experience that finds none.’ * 

With Emersonian doctrine, however impersonally and objectively 
expressed, we are never far from a source in personal feeling. Dire and 
even cynical in its portrayal of human vanity and impersonal Fate, 
‘The Skeptic’ is informed with a negative individualism that is abun- 
dantly reflected in prose and verse passages immediately preceding the 
draft of the poem in journal K. If in the poem Emerson dismisses the 
pretensions of religious leaders and the hopes of their followers, in an 
earlier prose entry he finds the churches insincere and hollow, the 
preacher cunning ‘in proportion to his intelligence.’ If in the poem 
there are none of the typical Emersonian affirmations, a fragment of 
‘The Poet’ discloses the pathos of separation from those affirmations 
in the picture of the poet wandering out into the night, his faith 
broken, the stars scorning him from their ‘deeps of Blue.’ The pathos 
deepens to a tone of self-wounding savagery when, a few pages and 
days later, he says, ‘Let me be a lover, and no man can resist me. I 
am not united, I am not friendly to myself, I bite and tear myself. I 
am ashamed of myself. When will the day dawn, of peace and recon- 
cilement, when, self-united and friendly, I shall display one heart and 
energy to the world?’ Toward the close of April, in another passage 
on a subject that has no importance here, Emerson nevertheless reveals 
in significant phrasing the mood that engendered “The Skeptic’: out 
of an accumulated dissatisfaction he speaks of ‘the desart of our ennui.’ ° 

Even after the writing of the poem, throughout the rest of the year 
and in journals other than K, the mood continues. In September he 
writes, ‘Most men are dupes of the hour, dupes of the nearest ob- 
ject . . ..* On November 10 a varied group, including Hawthorne, 
Robert Bartlett, George Ripley, and others from Brook Farm, had 
assembled, on invitation from Emerson, at his home to listen to Alcott, 

* Stephen E. Whicher, ‘Emerson’s Tragic Sense,’ American Scholar, XXII (Sum- 


mer 1953), 290. 
* Journals, V1, 192, 187-188, 199, 203. Selections from K cover pp. 160-204, 205- 


207, 312-313. 
* Journals, V1, 239. 
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Lane, and Wright describe their social doctrines. Writing to Hedge 
on November 21, Emerson betrays none of his morose private feelings, 
gives a straight and objective report of the occasion, and portrays 
Lane as being ‘a very superior person with great powers of thought 
& speech.’* Except on the rarest occasions Emerson did not commit 
his most private feelings to his correspondence, and indeed the inter- 
vening eleven days may in this instance have dissipated the whole vast 
sense of disillusion and distaste that he recorded in his journal on No- 
vember 11: “To-day I have the feeling, to a degree not experienced by 
me before, that discussions, like that of yesterday and many the like 
in which I have participated, invade and injure me. I often have felt 
emptiness and restlessness to a sort of hatred of the human race after 
such prating by me and my fellows, but, never so seriously as now, 
that absence from them is better for me than the taking an active part 
in them.’ * In the entries here gathered together (and they might be 
multiplied fourfold) we have a fascinating private record that reflects 
a consciousness of defeat. To deepen our impression of a disillusioned 
Emerson we should recall that in this general period he was evoking 
the enigmatic, semi-autobiographical figure of Osman and celebrating 
his own sense of estrangement from society in his unfinished poem 
“The Discontented Poet: a Masque.’ ® 

Certainly, from 1838 to 1842 both external biographical fact and 
subjective mood and thought provide an illuminating background for 
this one poem of negative individualism. Paradoxically enough, the 
pessimism received unrestrained expression in private verse and prose 
jottings in the very period when Emerson was establishing his reputa- 
tion as the chief of the Transcendental optimists, author of ‘Self-Re- 
liance’ and ‘The Over-Soul.’ But if Emerson affirmed he also denied; 
and in accordance with the law of undulation that he perceived to 
operate throughout nature and in the life of the mind, denial rein- 
vigorated the affirmation. We should not fail to note in passing that 
the mood of denial in this period helped to prepare the chastened opti- 
mism of ‘Song of Nature’ and the chapter ‘Fate’ in Conduct of Life. 

A Socratic self-knowledge is involved in both the denial and the 


* The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Ralph L. Rusk (New York, 1939), 
Ill, 95, 97-98. 

* Journals, V1, 299. 

*See Journals, V, 431-433, 481, 563-564; VI, 20, 48-50, and passim. For the 
poem, MS Verse-Book P, pp. 153-156. 
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affirmation, for as Emerson put it in that baffling arrangement of moods 
called ‘Experience,’ when a man does not possess this ‘wisdom to know 
[his] own from another’s,’ he lapses into an easy good nature and com- 
pliance that are ruinous to his character, since he lays himself open to 
‘the importunate frivolity of other people.’ On this matter of supreme 
importance — spiritual integrity, Emerson was inexorably hard. 
Hence for him ‘the life of truth’ could not be uncritically democratic 
and socially miscellaneous, but was of necessity ‘cold and so far mourn- 
ful.’ For an illustration of this dire spiritual truth he referred to Flax- 
man’s portrayal of a high moment in The Furies by Aeschylus, who 
was, in Emerson’s view, the greatest of the Greek tragic writers: ‘In 
Flaxman’s drawing . . . Orestes supplicates Apollo, whilst the Furies 
sleep on the threshold. The face of the god expresses a shade of regret 
and compassion, but is calm with the conviction of the irreconcilable- 
ness of the two spheres. He is born into other politics, into the eternal 
and beautiful. . . . The god is surcharged with his divine destiny.’ *° 
If this interpretation is more revealing of Emerson than of Flaxman, 
our purposes are all the better served, since the individualism of “The 
Skeptic’ is based on the same self-knowledge and is expressed in the 
same hard tone as the passage just quoted. 

This hard tone, which Emerson himself called 7 Sevév, or the 
dire,’ represents in the experimental period one of his accomplish- 
ments in style. It is superbly illustrated by ‘Hamatreya’; but another 
and more vigorous example is provided by a passage in ‘Monadnoc,’ 
in which the mountain speaks contemptuously of the ‘spruce clerk’ 
who has come on holiday to climb its side: 


‘| plant his eyes on the sky-hoop bounding; 
“See there the grim gray rounding 

Of the bullet of the earth 

Whereon ye sail, 

Tumbling steep 

In the uncontinented deep.” 

He looks on that, and he turns pale. 

And he, poor parasite, 

Cooped in a ship he cannot steer,— 

Who is the captain he knows not, 

Port or pilot trows not, — 


* Complete Works, Ill, 81-82. 
™ Journals, X, 75. 
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Risk or ruin he must share. 

I scowl on him with my cloud, 

With my north wind chill his blood; 

I lame him, clattering down the rocks; 
And to live he is in fear. 

Then, at last, I let him down 

Once more into his dapper town, 

To chatter, fdabaaal to his clan 
And forget me if he can.’ 


“The Skeptic’ is another such expression of the dire. The opening 
lines, with their picture of the dupes of illusion maddened by the gods, 
carry the portrayal to the point of mockery, as though Emerson were 
privy, on an occult plane, to the cosmic jest of the arch-deceiver Hope. 
In ‘Hamatreya’ the illusion of Yankee property owners and the subse- 
quent chilling disillusion are balanced by a grand impersonal realiza- 
tion of a divinity that levels all; and the passage quoted from ‘Monad- 
noc’ provides merely a minor counter-statement to the celebration of 
lofty doctrines of affirmation. In “The Skeptic,’ however, we have no 
escape from limiting circumstance by way of cosmic levitation; we 
must settle for a purely negative individualism that repudiates spiritual 
idealism as vanity and illusion. 

Two of the religious leaders mentioned in the poem inspired moral 
debate in the journals for 1842: Christ (“Man of Bethlehem’) in the 
drafts K, P*, and X; and Swedenborg in the alternate list in X. 

If it is at all proper to speak of Emerson’s tragic sense — his aware- 
ness of the chasm ‘between a vision that claims all power now, and an 
experience that finds none’ — then Christ is for Emerson the most 
tragic figure in human history. Indeed, all the great exponents of re- 
ligion, morality, and character that Emerson habitually invoked are 
tragic; and since they occur in every civilized age and nation, his sense 
of tragedy is commensurate with his total philosophic view and his 
capital doctrines, especially ameliorating evolution and emanation. 
Later we shall have to return to this interesting development in Emer- 
son’s thought. 

The passages in journal K, which we have examined for their ex- 
pression of the mood of defeat, and the passages in ‘Experience’ on 
self-knowledge and integrity are powerfully illuminated by a passage 
on Christ set down in the very midst of the agitated debate in the 
journal. Early in April 1842, and not many pages from “The Skeptic,’ 
Emerson questioned the sufficiency of the character of Christ. ‘By the 
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pure quality of his nature’ Christ provided ‘the best document of the 
power of Character’ in all human history. But even he fell short of 
Emerson’s demands, for he did not ‘command irresistibly and blend 
with the course of Universal Nature.’ If this kind of judgment is rather 
breath-taking we should recall likewise from journal K, as we noted 
earlier, that Emerson deplored the same failing in himself. Christ did 
not ‘convert judge and jury, soldier and king.’ In Emerson’s phrasing, 
he was ‘hanged at Tyburn’; and from the cosmic view of character 
Emerson has taken, we gather that the cross represented ‘a great De- 
feat.’ In the long course of human history Emerson saw in such a 
splendid failure the essential tragedy that he applied to himself: ‘I am 
Defeated all the time; yet to Victory I am born.’ ” 

Emerson’s interest in Swedenborg is such a large subject that it may 
be considered here in only the sketchiest fashion. Sampson Reed, the 
Swedenborgian druggist, exerted a powerful influence on Emerson’s 
early mature thinking, first with Growth of the Mind, which was 
printed in 1826, and subsequently with articles appearing in the New 
Jerusalem Magazine. Emerson’s journal entries reveal a more than 
casual reading of Swedenborg’s works. As Emerson developed, how- 
ever, he came more and more to reject the sectarian claims of Sweden- 
borgianism and accepted the doctrine only in a highly inspirational 
and poetic sense along with other similar and agreeable views. The 
cause of the unhappy breach between Reed and Emerson lay in certain 
remarks in the preface to the third edition of Growth of the Mind, 
issued early in 1838. Full of sectarian fervor, Reed charged that the 
divine truth of the Bible as revealed by Swedenborg still awaited gen- 
eral acceptance. Modern man might reject a philosophy of the senses, 
but although he no longer worshiped the work of his own hands, he 
adopted Transcendentalism, which, as the worship of the creations of 
imagination, was but one step removed from sensualism.'* This dog- 
matic attack caused Emerson, on 22 June 1838, in the midst of pre- 
paring his Divinity School Address, to repudiate Reed and his master: 
‘I should like to get at S. R. very well, but entrenched as he is in an- 
other man’s mind, it is not easy. You feel as if you conversed with a 
spy. .. . And you have not the satisfaction of a good deliverance 
yourself bain of the malign influences of this immense arrogancy 


¥ Journals, V1, 188-190. 
*Sampson Reed, Observations on the Growth of the Mind (Boston, 1838), pp. 
vi-vii. The preface is dated 28 February 1838. 
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& subtle bigotry of his church.’ ** At about the same time Emerson 
must have written his repudiation in verse, full of laments for Reed’s 
unfulfilled promise and embellished with some taunts for his present 
position in the Church of the New Jerusalem. Entitled simply ‘S. R.,’ 
these verses have remained unpublished.” 

Four years later in “The Skeptic’ Emerson included Swedenborg 
among the vainglorious religious leaders; and it is permissible to sup- 
pose that he may have had Reed in mind, among others, when he wrote 
the lines: 

Those in whom thou dost confide, 
Whom thy love has deified, 


With a superabundant trust, — 
Their words are wind, their forms are dust. 


If Emerson’s rejection of Christ, wherever expressed, was always 
couched in the most respectful terms, his rejection of Swedenborg 
was not. Occasionally he slipped into a simple country mood, as when 
in April 1842 he read Chester Dewey’s ‘Report of Herbaceous Plants 
in Massachusetts,’ and the quaint charm and simple grace of folk usages 
reflected in the popular names of plants led him to reject Swedenborg 
with all the greater vehemence and possibly a dash of humor: “These 
are our Poetry. What, I pray thee, O Emanuel Swedenborg, have I 
to do with jasper, sardonyx, beryl, and chalcedony? . . . I tell you, 
I love the peeping of a Hyla in a pond in April, or the evening cry of 
a whip-poor-will, better than all the bellowing of all the Bulls of 
Bashan or all the turtles of whole Palestina. The County of Berkshire 
is worth all Moab, Gog, and Kadesh, put together.’ ** 


Ill 


If the journals for 1842, especially K, are thronged with passages 
reflecting the kind of personal struggle described above, and if “The 
Skeptic’ gives expression to a negative individualism in the dire tones 
inspired, in part at least, by Greek tragedy, the concepts of Fate, Des- 
tiny, Conscience, and Nemesis that punctuate the verse represent a 

™ Letters, I, 173, n. 21. Professor Rusk quoted this hitherto unpublished comment 
from the Typescript Journals. See MS Journal D (Houghton 36), p. 41. 

* To be printed, with commentary, in a forthcoming article by the present writer. 

* Journals, V1, 185-186, 219-220, 195-196. On p. 193 Emerson gives the title of 


Dewey’s book as quoted above. The exact and full title is Reports on the Herbaceous 
Plants and on the Quadrupeds of Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1840). 
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mingled influence from philosophic sources as well as from tragedy. 
Emerson’s rather limited interest in tragedy is most evident in the 
period under discussion and best revealed in the lecture “The Tragic,’ 
delivered in the series for 1838-39 and printed in The Dial for April 
1844." In Emerson’s interpretation, there is ‘a brute Fate or Destiny,’ 
a law of Nature not adapted to man, subjecting him to mournful and 
revolting spectacles of pain, as with Oedipus, Antigone, and Orestes. 
This view of Fate was of such capital importance in the unfolding of 
his philosophy that Emerson repeated it in ‘Montaigne’: “The word 
Fate, or Destiny, expresses the sense of mankind, in all ages, that the 
laws of the world do not always befriend, but often hurt and crush 
us.’** In both lectures we have the same equivalence of terms; and in 
‘The Skeptic’ there is no good reason to suppose that Fate, in line 13, 
is not intended to be the same as Destiny in line 18. 
‘The Skeptic’ presents a powerful image of limiting Fate: 
Their planted feet like trees are fast, 
Rooted in the Slime of Fate, 
Sepulchre predestinate: 
As if their feet were flint, & soon 
All the trunk will grow to stone. 
In poetic conception and phrasing these verses are paralleled by journal 
entries for 16 July 1838 and September 1842, in the first of which 
trees are said to be ‘imperfect men’ and in the second of which plants 
are described as ‘the young of the Universe, the future men, but not 
yet ripe for that rank in Nature.’ * But such a pictorial representation 
of limiting Fate is itself squarely based upon a larger philosophic doc- 
trine that recurred in Emerson’s favorite reading. Thus, in Cudworth’s 
True Intellectual System, with which Emerson was certainly familiar 
as early as 1834,”° may be found elaborate expositions of a dualism of 
spirit and matter among the ancients, the point always being that, in 
the absence of divine illumination, brute nature suffers privation. 
See James E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Cambridge, Mass., 
1887), II, Appendix F, 741. In October and December, 1837, Emerson had borrowed 
Robert Potter’s translations of Aeschylus and Sophocles from the Boston Athe- 
naeum; see Kenneth Walter Cameron, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading (Raleigh, 
N. C., 1941), pp. 23, $2, 105. 
* Complete Works, XII, 406-407; IV, 177. 
* Journals, V, 9; VI, 251. These two brief passages are brought together in the 
essay ‘Nature’; see Complete W orks, Ill, 181. 


*See my article, “The Year of Emerson’s Poetic Maturity: 1834,’ Philological 
Quarterly, XXXIV (October 1955), 359-360. 
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Speaking of the plastic nature, Cudworth remarks, for example, that 
‘it is plain enough, that brutes are not above consultation, but below 
it, and that these instincts of nature in them [bees and spiders] are noth- 
ing but a kind of fate upon them.’ * 

If Emerson philosophized the mythological Fate of Greek tragedy 
into the likeness of the cosmic limitation that he found in an author like 
Cudworth, he received further encouragement in Barchou de Pen- 
hoen’s exposition of Schelling; and here in the French handbook on 
German philosophers Emerson also came upon the same equivalence 
of terms that, in his own characteristically free manner, he had himself 
set forth. The earliest clear evidence in the Journals that Emerson 
was reading Barchou de Penhoen occurs in December 1841,” midway 
through the experimental period in which he was not only expressing 
his negative individualism but also creating his own positive doctrines. 
Schelling’s Absolute, explained Barchou de Penhoen, developed pro- 
gressively in three chronological stages, the first being ‘celle de la 
fatalité.’ “Dans la premiére période, le principe dominant se montre 
comme un pouvoir aveugle, inflexible, impitoyable; dans la langue 
des hommes, c’est le destin, la fatalité. On pourrait encore appeler 
tragique cette époque de l’histoire.’ * 

Perhaps Proclus’ Six Books on the Theology of Plato, translated by 
Thomas Taylor, which Emerson had acquired during the summer of 
1841,” also helped to shape the view of Fate as physical limitation in a 
dualistic universe. The journals for 1842 abound with passages on 
Proclus couched in a rhetoric of the most ecstatic appreciation. Emer- 
son’s habit was to record his own index of ‘lustres’ in his favorite books; 
and in the second volume of the Proclus, among other items, occurs the 
notation ‘Fate and Providence’ followed by the page number. The 
passage indicated reinforces the concept of two distinct realms familiar 
to Emerson from earlier reading: ‘Hence, every thing indeed which 
has an intellectual subsistence, continues to exist under Providence 
alone, but every thing which has a corporeal subsistence, endures under 
necessity. . . . You must understand therefore, that there are two 
genera of things, the one intellectual, but the other sensible, and also that 

™ Ralph Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe, ed. Thomas 
Birch (London, 1820), I, 343. 

™ Journals, V1, 142, 143. 

* Auguste Théodore Hilaire, Baron Barchou de Penhoen, Histoire de la philoso- 


phie allemande depuis Leibnitz jusqu’a Hegel (Paris, 1836), Il, 75-76. 
™ Letters, Il, 406, 430. 
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there are two kingdoms of these, the kingdom of Providence indeed 
above, which reigns over both intellectuals and sensibles, and the king- 
dom of Fate beneath, which has dominion over sensibles alone.’ *° 

The distinction between the two realms, the two laws discrete of 
the ‘Ode to W. H. Channing,’ remains outside the scope of the argu- 
ment of “The Skeptic.’ In this latter poem Emerson has made a bold 
truncation and has offered us, with the most sweeping philosophic 
negation, the lower physical regions of Neo-Platonism, lorded over by 
a dire Nemesis borrowed from Greek tragedy. “The Skeptic’ is for 
that reason an important document in helping, as it does, to illuminate 
Emerson’s effort to create a viable dualism, a dynamic opposition 
between spirit and matter, Fate and Necessity. By 1845, the climax of 
his experimental period, this dualism came to embrace emanation and 
evolution, and in the 1850’s it reached an idealistic culmination in the 
doctrine of the Beautiful Necessity in the chapter ‘Fate’ in Conduct of 
Life.” But already in the lecture on the tragic he gave ample evidence 
of his desire to behold the universe and human experience in discrete 
fashion. If Fate or Destiny was a brute law of Nature not adapted to 
man, Emerson went on to declare that Destiny was not properly ‘a will 
at all, but an immense whim’; and since tragedy disappears with the 
advance of civilization, presumably (so we are to infer) this savage 
whimsicality must inevitably be supplanted in the minds of all people 
open to religious influences by the optimistic doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity.” 

As Emerson worked out his dualism from a multiplicity of sources, 
he dealt with a host of terms that in the original texts (Cudworth comes 
to mind) may have been used with varying degrees of exactness or 
with an old-fashioned poetical allusiveness or suggestiveness; and Emer- 
son himself, though fastidious about ‘lustres’ or ideas, was notoriously 
careless about terms. It will be recalled from ‘Swedenborg’ that one of 
Emerson’s chief objections to the Swedish mystic was his rigid symbol- 
ism.”* For Emerson the universe was a progressive movement, and all 
things flowed. The lubricity of terms may be illustrated with the 
poem before us. Destiny is made the equivalent of Fate in the sense of 

* The Six Books of Proclus, tr. Thomas Taylor (London, 1816), II, 452. Emer- 


son’s copy of Proclus is in the Emerson library at Concord. 

* A full exposition of this is undertaken in my recently completed study, ‘Emer- 
son’s Sacred Science.’ 

* Complete Works, XII, 407-408. 

* Complete Works, IV, 121. 
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limitation, as it had been in the lecture on the tragic and was later to be 

in the essay on Montaigne. Here, then, is a satisfactory consistency; 

but when we note Destiny in “The World Soul’ the consistency fails. 
No student of Emerson reading these lines in “The Skeptic,’ 


But Destiny sat still, 
And had her will. 


will fail to be reminded of a similarity of phrasing in the following 
stanza of “The World-Soul,’ 


For Destiny never swerves 
Nor yields to men the helm; 

He shoots his thought, by hidden nerves 
Throughout the solid realm. 

The patient Daemon sits, 
With roses and a shroud; 

He has his way, and deals his gifts, — 


But ours is not allowed. 


The point is that the portrayal of Destiny is altogether different in the 
two poems. The argument of ‘The World-Soul’ is that there is a bene- 
ficent purpose in the universe, whatever the incidental cruelty acknow]l- 
edged also in the poem. Emerson put this view in less occult fashion in 
his lecture “The Young American,’ delivered in 1844: “There is a 
sublime and friendly Destiny by which the human race is guided, — 
the race never dying, the individual never spared . . . Men are narrow 
and selfish, but the Genius or Destiny is not narrow, but beneficent.’ * 
This Destiny is the optimistic Philosophical Necessity of the earlier 
lecture on the tragic. In Emerson’s mature reading the conception 
itself was diversely inspired, but in part at least by Gérando’s exposition 
of Heraclitus’ leading idea of a regulating reason or grand harmony in 
the universe, ‘la loi générale,’ ‘la puissance intelligente,’ ‘la nécessité,’ 
‘la sagesse,’ ‘le Destin.’ And Heraclitus’ principle, so variously desig- 
nated by Gérando, was essentially Proclus’ ‘Providence’ and Schelling’s 
‘Nothwendigheit.’ *° Obviously, therefore, in the two sets of verses 

* Complete Works, I, 371. 

“Joseph Marie, Baron de Gérando, Histoire comparée des systémes de phi- 
losophie (Paris, 1822-23), I, 483. See MS Journal Z (Houghton 44) for evidence 
that Emerson was familiar with Carl Ludwig Michelet’s Geschichte der letzten 
Systeme der Philosophie von Kant bis Hegel (Berlin, 1837-38), in the second volume 
of which he came upon an ample presentation of Schelling. Emerson’s reading of 


Michelet receives full discussion in my recently completed study, ‘Emerson's Sacred 
Science.’ 
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above, we have a coincidence of phrasing, but hardly an identity of 
doctrine. 

If Fate and Destiny in “The Skeptic’ are inspired more by philosophic 
doctrine than by tragedy, Conscience and Nemesis are distinctive re- 
minders of Greek tragedy. 

The theme of the greatest plays by Aeschylus and Sophocles is essen- 
tially that of the stricken conscience and expiation. We have seen that 
Emerson’s appreciation of this human side of tragedy was so limited 
that he thought advancing civilization made this form of literature 
obsolete; and in the essay ‘Experience’ he used one of the great scenes 
in all tragic literature to illustrate an argument of his own on self- 
knowledge and individualism. Yet one notes that he was keenly alive 
to the moral fable in tragedy, as this instance demonstrates; and it is 
difficult not to believe that in the period when he was most concerned 
with tragedy, attempting to account for it in his own terms, his poem 
‘The Skeptic’ should reflect some of his interest in the moral con- 
tent of a play like The Furies, in which Orestes supplicates Apollo for 
relief from guilt, and the Furies are appeased. Hence, in “The Skeptic’: 


Not one has accounted 
To Conscience his debt. 


With the ‘performance-hating Nemesis’ we observe Emerson’s com- 
manding impulse to put a personal stamp upon his borrowings. Just as 
he smoothly fitted the ominous power of tragic Fate into his own dual- 
ism of the realms of matter and spirit, so he assimilated the terrific 
savageries of Nemesis by equating it with his favorite doctrine of com- 
pensation, as when he said in the essay of that title, “This is that ancient 
doctrine of Nemesis, who keeps watch in the universe and lets no 
offense go unchastised.’ ** If compensation has a leveling effect so has 
Nemesis in “The Skeptic’: 

One fortune levels 
Human angels, human devils. 


The like also occurs in ‘Merlin’ when Emerson speaks of Nemesis as 
matching even with odd and redressing ‘the partial wrong.’ In the 
poem ‘Nemesis’ the note of tragic irony emerges in the lines, 


And all our struggles and our toils 
Tighter wind the giant coils. 


™ Complete Works, Il, 107. 
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and this dire tone is matched in “The Skeptic,’ 


He that threatens is threatened, 
Who terrifieth is afraid. 


Both sets of verses, and particularly those from “The Skeptic,’ remind 
us thematically of the ironic fate that Oedipus’ investigation of the 
cause of the Theban plague so harrowingly disclosed. In Greek tragedy 
one is most aware of Fate (usually in terms of the family curse), tragic 


irony, and hubris or pride. This last seems also to be reflected in lines 
5—6 of ‘The Skeptic’: 


Their heads they toss each one aloft, 
They toss their code with pride, 


At this point we may ask whether there were not other elements of 
terror psychologically nearer home that helped to inspire the poem. 
Let us recall that Emerson introduced the rough draft in K with prose 
that has the force of invocation: ‘Could I translate into dull English the 
poem of my dream.’ The Journals reveal Emerson’s interest in dreams 
and their psychological and moral import; he recorded a number of his 
own, and in fact there is an unusually vivid report of a dream in journal 
K shortly before the date April 3. The content of the dream and of the 
poem are altogether different, but the tone of both is that of terror; and 
it is possible, of course, that some other, unrecorded dream gave Emer- 
son the subject of the poem. 

In ‘Demonology,’ the tenth and last lecture of the series in which 
‘The Tragic’ was the seventh, Emerson acknowledged the powerful 
revelations in dreams of the dark underside of man’s being. In dreams, 
he said, we resign the ‘deifying Reason’ and submit ourselves to a ‘ter- 
rible freedom’ as ‘every will rushes to a deed.’ * Several years later, in 
journal K, he described his own dream as being witchcraft and as 
having ‘a devilish Will’ of its own. When he awoke his brain ‘tingled 
with repeated vibrations of terror.’ The dream, he concluded, ‘was 
a sort of rehearsal of a Tragedy.’ * Emerson never made explicit the 
connection between tragedy and dreams, as he saw both, but the con- 
nection is obvious in the elements of terror and the lawlessness of will. 

™ Cabot, Memoir, Il, Appendix F, 741; Complete Works, X, 3, 9. 

* Journals, V1, 178-180. For an able exposition of Emerson’s interest in dreams, 
as they relate to aesthetic experience, see Vivian C. Hopkins’ Spires of Form (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1951), pp. 178-183. See also Erich Fromm’s The Forgotten Language 


(New York, 1951), pp. 140-142, for a psychoanalyst’s acknowledgment of Emerson’s 
recognition of the importance of dreams. 
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If through painful evolution we rise out of Fate into Necessity, out of 
darkness into light, in dreams we resign the ‘deifying Reason’ and drop 
back into a dubious realm, psychologically akin to that of Greek 
tragedy. 

Thus “The Skeptic’ may be conveniently understood in terms of 
Emerson’s personal vindication of his philosophical position at a diffi- 
cult juncture of his life. It may be observed even more penetratingly 
in the light provided by the philosophic and tragic concepts of Fate, 
Destiny, Conscience, and Nemesis. The psychology of dreams helps 
also, for dreams belong to the demonological world of omens, sortilege, 
magic, animal magnetism, mesmerism, and the like —a world that 
suggests ‘organic skepticism in the very heads of the Church,’ as Emer- 
son humorously put the case for table-rapping.* And herein lies, per- 
haps, the greatest interest of such a singular poem as “The Skeptic’ — 
the paradox that something as aloof and cool as skepticism should in 
this instance take the form of a terrible ‘vision of the night,’ to use his 
own way of phrasing his dream. If the demonological turns the world 
of Reason upside down, so does skepticism; and the poem before us 
will yield its completest meaning only when we seek to explain the 
title. 


IV 


As early as the autumn of 1841, midway through his experimental 
period, Emerson observed in his journals that skepticism was pure 
negation and, ‘if it went to the legitimate extreme,’ would end in 
suicide.** Such a comment certainly matches the tone of cynicism in 
the poem. The essay ‘Experience’ advances a more dignified and phil- 
osophically attractive interpretation of skepticism, which, said Emer- 
son, is ‘not gratuitous or lawless’ but a limitation ‘of the affirmative 
statement.’ The new philosophy, he continued, must absorb the skepti- 
cal view ‘just as much as it must include the oldest beliefs.’ In “New 
England Reformers’ he added that he did not believe in exclusive types 
of personality, but rather in moods: ‘Philip drunk and Philip sober.’ 
“This then,’ he remarked in his classic statement in ‘Montaigne,’ ‘is the 
right ground of the skeptic, — this of consideration, of self-containing; 
not at all of unbelief; not at all of universal denying, nor of universal 


“ Complete Works, X, 26. 
* Journals, V1, 116. 
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doubting, — doubting even that he doubts; least of all of scoffing and 
profligate jeering at all that is noble and good.’ * 

In ‘Montaigne’ Emerson recognized three sources from which skep- 
ticism may arise and thus hinder or impair affirmative belief. The first 
is Intellect, which he described elsewhere in a scrap of verse as follows: 


Gravely it broods apart on joy, 
And, truth to tell, amused by pain. 


In ‘Montaigne’ he likewise depicted the Intellect as aloof and mocking, 
killing all earnestness. He linked it to the Understanding, which oper- 
ates in the realm of the senses, and to Mephistopheles, the incarnation, 
as Goethe portrayed him, of pure Intellect in the service of the senses.*” 

But if the fault of Intellect is that it disengages and invites levity, a 
second source of skepticism lies in our moods, which too deeply en- 
gage us in the flux of time and sensations, setting ‘at nought all but 
[their] own tissue of facts and beliefs.’ In this ‘rotation of states of 
mind’ man may, among other things, lapse into the trance-like belief 
that he can do nothing ‘against these unavoidable, victorious, maleficent 
forces.’ Herein lies for mankind in all ages the overwhelming power 
of Fate or Destiny, the sense ‘that the laws of the world do not always 
befriend, but often hurt and crush us.’ In this manner does Emerson 
reduce tragedy to the enchantment of moods; and indeed, in his lecture 
on the tragic, he had anticipated his present position by identifying 
tragedy with temperament, with ‘natures not clear,’ with those who 
do not have ‘quick and steady perceptions.’ * In this whole discourse 
on the power of moods we are never far from the realm of dream, 
whence, very likely, arose the first intimations of the poem before us. 

The third and, one may presume, most exigent source of skepticism, 
as Emerson unfolded his argument in ‘Montaigne,’ lay in the doctrine 
of Illusion; and Illusion is an all-encompassing mood on a universal, 
cosmic scale. Man is aroused from his drugged condition only to 
realize that he has been ‘practised upon in all the principal performances 
of life.’ *® As Emerson phrased it in “The Skeptic,’ 


For ever when a human brain 
Its perfect purpose will attain 


™ Complete W orks, Ill, 75, 270-271; IV, 159. 
* Complete Works, IX, 375; IV, 174, 277. 

* Complete Works, IV, 175-177; XIl, 409. 

" Complete Works, IV, 177-179. 
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Then suddenly the pitiless, 
Performance-hating Nemesis 

Withdraws the prize like a painted slide, 
And a new bauble is supplied. 


In imagery this depiction of the betrayal of life comes close to the 
journal entry in September or October 1845, just preceding the series 
of lectures of which ‘Montaigne’ was one: “The Universe is like an 
infinite series of planes, each of which is a false bottom, and when we 
think our feet are planted now at last on the Adamant, the slide is drawn 
out from under us.’ *° 

In both poem and lecture the result of Illusion is skepticism on a 
cosmic level — the cynical perception that the whole show is a fraud. 
But the final section of ‘Montaigne’ is devoted to a balanced contrast 
between Illusion and the moral sentiment, the latter being ‘the final 
solution in which skepticism is lost’; and on the cosmic level the phil- 
osophic associations of the moral sentiment come clothed in the loftiest 
abstractions. With Intellect Emerson associated the Understanding, 
the senses, Mephistopheles; with moods he suggested the slavish capitu- 
lation before Fate. But in the contrast between Illusion and the moral 
sentiment Emerson invoked Reason, the Law, ‘free agency’ (free will), 
and the ‘world-spirit,’ which is a good swimmer through all disasters, 
assuring us of a ‘beneficent tendency’ streaming irresistibly ‘through 
the years and the centuries, through evil agents, through toys and 
atoms.’ *? This is the preachment of “The World-Soul’ and ‘The 
Young American’; and if we go back to the lecture on the tragic we 
may identify this beneficent tendency with optimistic Philosophical 
Necessity. 

In the sustained balance of the final section of ‘Montaigne’ the 
obvious inference to be drawn is that all these perceptions belong to us 
if we live from the moral sentiment and embrace affirmative belief. To 
fail in this is to become involved in skepticism; but the ‘great believers,’ 
as Emerson called them, are incapable of skepticism and readily accept 
‘the affirmations of the soul.’ Then there is a class of people who have 
a parasitic faith, who do not themselves have ‘a sight of realities, but an 
instinctive reliance on the seers and believers of realities.’ “* In the poem 
before us both the ‘great believers’ and their followers come off rather 

“ Journals, VIl, 112. 


“ Complete Works, IV, 183, 177-178, 185-186. 
“ Complete Works, IV, 180-181. 
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badly as the dupes of Illusion; but in ‘Montaigne,’ in a characteristically 
affirmative mood, Emerson approves the religious leaders and reserves 
his scorn for the parasites. 

Tragedy expresses for most civilized ages and people the human 
sense of loss or waste, the human sense of an ennobling expiation of 
error or crime, the human sense of spiritual victory in the midst of 
physical defeat. And for Emerson something of that sort did exist 
when, as we observed earlier, he commented upon the failure of Christ 
and added the personal note: ‘I am Defeated all the time; yet to Victory 
I am born.’ And likewise when toward the close of ‘Montaigne’ he 
spoke of ‘the tragedy of all souls,’ by which he meant simply the dis- 
crepancy between ‘the demand and supply of power,’ that sense which 
all highly endowed persons must have that their accomplishments fall 
short of their potentialities. But if one may take the phrase ‘the tragedy 
of all souls’ as the means to understanding Emerson’s philosophy of 
tragedy (as distinguished from his comments on Greek tragedy), then 
one must conclude that on the human level Emerson has little or 
nothing to say about Orestes or Oedipus as men, not to speak of 
Shakespeare’s tragic protagonists, for he thinks exclusively in terms of 

wer. Indeed, upon close examination this ‘tragedy’ that every 
soul will feel may be seen to have less significance in private, personal 
circumstances than on the cosmic plane; Emerson’s tragedy is, in 
effect, a necessary condition of the dualistic nature of the universe, and 
this flaw or crack becomes discernible even in the lives of men. For 
Emerson says, by way of illustrating the penury of life, the ‘dispropor- 
tion between the sky of law and the pismire of performance,’ that we 
apprehend Reason and the Law only in scattered moments ‘amidst the 
hubbub of cares and works.’** However feelingly Emerson may record 
his own sense of the tragic in private conscience and in society, it re- 
mains nonetheless true that Emersonian tragedy has a remotely spiritual 
origin. Its proper battleground is Nature, with evolution raising us up 
out of Oken’s Ur-Schleim and making repeated and frustrated attempts 
to meet emanation descending from Plotinus’ One. But on this cosmic 
level the concept of tragedy loses most, if not all, human significance, 
and Emerson happily abandoned the word. 

For Emerson, speaking to us as human beings, skepticism is a far 
more useful and important concept than ‘the tragedy of souls.’ We 
can do nothing about the universal order of things; but to believe or 


“ Complete Works, IV, 183, 178-179. 
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not believe is within our power as human beings, and in effect becomes 
a revelation of character — for Emerson’s eloquent preachment in 
essay after essay becomes meaningless if it does not imply our capacity 
to be ‘great believers.’ Skepticism is the hindrance that must finally 
be removed. If the battleground for the ancients was a tragedy of 
terrible Fate and revolting pain, for Emerson the battleground was 
skepticism; and in this he showed himself a true child of the age that 
produced Faust. 

One more important thing remains to be said about Emerson’s view 
of the subject. Skepticism is so essentially a matter of character that 
‘every superior mind will pass through this domain of equilibration,’ 
and it is ‘an inevitable stage in the growth of every superior mind, and 
is the evidence of its perception of the flowing power which remains 
itself in all changes.’ “* So runs the account in ‘Montaigne,’ delivered as 
a lecture in Boston as the experimental period came to a close. Has not 
Emerson accurately described his own experience, and do not ‘Mon- 
taigne’ and “The Skeptic’ clarify each other and the period itself? 

In that highly objective manner which he used to report and dis- 
guise the personal, Emerson did acknowledge his debt to skepticism. 
But, unfortunately, in the works that he himself published, one seldom 
gets a satisfyingly close look at the struggle. One would never gather 
from the tone of ‘Montaigne’ that any struggle was involved in the 
process of growth; and one may hazard the remark that “The Skeptic’ 
was not the kind of effort that Emerson was ever likely to publish, since 
he preferred, on the whole, to give prominence to the affirmative states 
of mind that he was finally able to achieve. How profound was the 
Emersonian debate? If one properly evaluates the autobiographical 
record, either in explicit journal statements or in thinly veiled revela- 
tions, as in the Osman fragments and poems like “The Poet’ and “The 
Skeptic,’ verses that Emerson left behind in the manuscripts in an un- 
finished state, the feeling of estrangement from man and from the uni- 
versal order of things was more than a surface phenomenon. Shall one 
add that if “The Skeptic’ was inspired by a dream, the debate raged at 
the vital center of his personality while he slept? 

“Complete Works, IV, 171-172. The judiciously balanced appraisal of skepti- 
cism in ‘Montaigne’ throws the cynicism of “The Skeptic’ into all the greater relief 
when we observe how closely the poem, a product of mature years, reflects a brief 


passage at the close of an early letter to Aunt Mary on the traditional view expressed 
in skeptical literature: ‘ . . . & the sceptics say that the gods sit in the clouds & 


mock us’ (22 August 1827; Letters, I, 209). 
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In the daytime poem that we have before us the harsh and cynical 
tone is owing to the latitude given to the expression of the doctrine of 
Illusion. The relation between “The Skeptic’ and ‘Montaigne’ is all the 
more pointed in the capital role that both assign to Illusion as the source 
of skepticism. So impressed was Emerson with the enchantment of this 
vast element of deceit in life that journals, poems, and essays abound 
with references to it. ‘Days’ and ‘Illusions’ in Conduct of Life are 
simply the two most splendid performances among a host on this 
theme. 

“The Skeptic’ and ‘Montaigne’ have so much in common — Fate, 
Illusion, skepticism, and belief, that one must see them as parts of an 
organic process of intellectual enlightenment and growth. The dif- 
ference in point of view is equally significant. “The Skeptic’ in 1842 is 
the extremist statement of a jeering skepticism, and in 1845 ‘Montaigne’ 
is a balanced statement of the proper role of skepticism in the moral 
order. In this contrast one may observe how across a span of three years 
Emerson regained his equilibrium, and one may see both the period 
itself and ‘Montaigne’ in a new flash of illumination. 

It is serviceable to be reminded that Emerson’s philosophic specula- 
tion had a dark underside; but for the student of Emerson the true sig- 
nificance of “The Skeptic’ must lie in its relation to his later work, the 
viable relation between the negative and the affirmative that he held 
to be the essence of the skeptical attitude. In the period when Emerson 
was representing himself to his readers in the brilliantly polished affir- 
mations of ‘Self-Reliance,’ he was also preparing for the later expression 
of the problem of Fate and the Beautiful Necessity in Conduct of Life. 
That the path toward this classic position, in which the apparently dis- 
cordant elements in the dualism of nature were subdued, lay through 
the avowed skepticism of ‘Montaigne’ has always been more or less 
clearly understood. But only a close examination of such a document 
as “The Skeptic’ in the full range of its biographical, psychological, 
and philosophical framework will adequately explain how Emerson 
achieved the balance and how long a preparation lay behind it. 


Cart F. StrAucH 
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ADDITIONAL MEMBER OF THE 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


urinG the autumn Professor 
I) Alexander Gerschenkron, rep- 

resenting Economics, was add- 
ed to the Library Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts ard Sciences as ap- 
pointed for the year 1956/57. A list 
of the Committee previously appoint- 
ed appeared in the preceding issue of 
the BuLLeTIN (X, 1956, 411). 


RELOCATIONS AND 
RESULTANT CHANGES 


HE Directors of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute voted in 
November to accept the Uni- 
versity’s offer of the building of the 
former Institute of Geographical Ex- 
ploration, at 2 Divinity Avenue, with 
provision by the University of a stack 
addition to ensure the adequate hous- 
ing of the Chinese-Japanese Library. 
Plans are now being completed for 
this addition. The map collection of 
the Geographical Institute that had re- 
mained at 2 Divinity Avenue will be 
integrated with the Winsor Memorial 
Map Room collection on the top floor 
of the Widener building. By judicious 
weeding of the Winsor collection, and 
by removing certain extraneous serv- 
ices that have been housed with it, this 
integration can take place without ex- 
panding the space already available. It 
will probably be carried out during 
the coming spring. 
The decision of the University to 
plaice the Alumni Records Office and 


its associated offices, the Class Reports 
Office and the Publications Office, in 
more appropriate quarters at 13 Hol- 
yoke Street has returned the space oc- 
cupied by these offices on the top floor 
of Widener to library use. As a con- 
sequence of this removal, which took 
place in December, seven more faculty 
studies have been provided, an impor- 
tant contribution towards alleviating 
the shortage in this regard that peren- 
nially confronts the College Library. 
Also installed on the top floor is an 
office housing a centralized micro-re- 
production collection. Aside from 
certain materials closely associated 
with the rare book collections and 
therefore retained in Houghton, most 
of the College Library holdings of 
Microcards, Microprints, and micro- 
films have been brought together in 
this new office, Widener Room Q, 
thus eliminating for consultants the 
annoying and time-consuming pursuit 
of reproductions and their appropriate 
reading machines in several different 
directions. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


HREE publications were issued 

by the Harvard College Li- 
brary during the autumn. First 

of these was a third, revised impression 
of No. 3 of the Guides to the Harvard 
Libraries, The Research Services of 
the Harvard College Library, by 
David C. Weber; this general guide to 
the College Library is distributed 
gratis each year to new graduate stu- 
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dents in the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and is also available at $.25 per 
copy at the Reference Desk in Wi- 
dener or (by mail) from the Office of 
the Editor, Harvard University Li- 
brary. Next came a four-page leaflet 
entitled Use of the Harvard College 
Library by Visiting Readers, available 
on request from the Department of 
Special Services, Widener Library. 
Most recent is a revised and expanded 
version of the personnel rules of the 
College Library, published in an eight- 
page pamphlet, Personnel Information 
for Employees, and intended to assist 
both present and prospective em- 
ployees in understanding the condi- 
tions, practices, and privileges of em- 
ployment. 

A fourth Guide to the Harvard Li- 
braries, The Harvard University Ar- 
chives, is in press, It will be available 
at the Office of the Archives, Room V, 
Widener Library, or (by mail) from 
the Office of the Editor, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. 

Publications of the Baker Library, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, to be recorded since 
the last notice in the BuLLetin (X, 
1956, 148) include Reference List No. 
18, The Writings of Arthur H. Cole 
(July 1956); Kress Publication No. 10, 
The Humanitarians and the Ten Hour 
Movement in England, by Raymond 
G. Cowherd (1956), price $1.00; 
The Kress Library of Business and 
Economics. Catalogue Supplement 
(1955), price $4.00; and the annual 
report of the Kress Library for the 
year 1955, by Arthur H. Cole. Copies 
of these publications may be obtained 
from the Acquisition Department, 
Baker Library, Soldiers Field, Boston 
63, Massachusetts, and are gratis unless 
otherwise noted. 
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DEDICATION OF THE LOEB 
MUSIC LIBRARY 


FESTIVAL in honor of the opening 
As the Eda Kuhn Loeb Music 
Library was held under the aus- 
pices of the Harvard Music Depart- 
ment on 7, 8, and g December 1956. 
A concert of the Harvard Glee Club 
and the Radcliffe Choral Society, Pro- 
fessor G. Wallace Woodworth con- 
ducting, accompanied by the Bach So- 
ciety Orchestra of the Harvard Music 
Club, Michael Senturia, ’58, conduct- 
ing, took place in the Memorial 
Church the evening of December 7 
and was repeated the evening of De- 
cember 9. At the dedication cere- 
monies in Paine Hall, December 8, 
noon, speakers were President Pusey, 
Dean Bundy, Professor Paul H. Buck, 
Director of the University Library, 
Mr Gerald Warburg, Mr Richard C. 
Aldrich, and Professor Nino Pirrotta, 
Librarian of the new Music Library, 
with Professor Randall Thompson 
presiding. Following the ceremonies 
a buffet luncheon was held for invited 
guests in the Library itself. Later that 
afternoon there was a half-hour pro- 
gram of music for voice, virginals, re- 
corder, gamba, and lute in the Isham 
Memorial Library, and that evening a 
performance of Monteverdi’s Corona- 
tion of Poppea in Sanders Theatre by 
the American Opera Company, the 
performance being the gift of Mrs 
Walter T. Rosen. Another concert, 
by the Harvard Radcliffe Orchestra 
(Pierian Sodality of 1808), Attilio 
Poto conducting, took place in San- 
ders Theatre the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 9. Special exhibits of musical ra- 
riora and memorabilia at Harvard, 
arranged in the Loeb, Isham, and 
Houghton Libraries, remained on dis- 
play until Christmas. 








List of Contributors 


Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Professor of English, Harvard University 

Ernest H. Wixkins, President, Emeritus, Oberlin College 

ELeanor WiruincTon, Instructor in English, Queens College 

Georce Stewart Stokes, Assistant Professor of English, Temple University 
C. F. Main, Assistant Professor of English, Rutgers University 

Manson C. Bates, Professor of English, Emeritus, Rutgers University 


Wiu1aM Powe t Jones, Oviatt Professor of English, Western Reserve 
University 


Cart F, Srraucu, Professor of English, Lehigh University 
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